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FOREWORD 



This report was written to synthesize and 
clarify significant research finrlings for jlibse 
•vith a need to be informed on the effects of 
vocational edocation: As a compilation of 
research, it should be a particularly useful 
source for those involved in policy-making. 
mciodi.)g the following: 



• Legislators ^ 

• Dire(::tors of vocational education pro- 
g ranis 

• School officers 

• Members of state and local boards of 
education 

• State and national advisory councils 

It is riot the intent of this report to pre- 
sent the full details and methodo]ogy of the 
research summarized here. For those who 
are interested, the dajabase is fully described 
In the appendix. Readers v^ho wish more 
detail should consult the original reports. 



The research discussed here was based 
on analysis of the most extensive and com- 
plete database ever available for the study of 
the high school and labor market experience 
of young adults. This database. The National 
. tongitudlnal Survey of Labor Market Expe- 
rience (NILS Youth), is a contihuihg strdy 
b^^ng conducted by the Center for Hurriah 
Resource Research. I he Ohio State Univer- 
sity, with primary suppj^rt ^rbrh the US. 
Department of Labor. For these studie , NLS 



Youth data were combined with the data on 
transcripts collected by the National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education, with 
support from the U S. Departfrient of Educa- 
tion. The addition of the transcripts perrnitted 
a more precise classification iof students^ par- 
ticipatibh iii vbc Jtidhal courses, and thus bet- 
ter estimates of the effects this 
participation. 



The National Center wishes to express 
its appreciation to Michael Boras. Director of 
the Center for Human Resource Research, 
for his cooperation in this effort, and to the 
Office of Vocational and Adult Education. 
U S Department of Education, for its funding 
ot the collection of the transcripts and the 
analysis of the NLS Youth data. 

The major studies used here were cbh- 
ducted in the Evaluation and Policy Division 
of the National Center uhd^er the directidh df 
N.L. McCaslih, Associate Director. Paul 
Campbell. John Gardner. Morgan Lewis, and 
Donna Mertens each directed one df the proj- 
ects. Patricia Se^^tz cdntributed substantially 
to all four, and Sterling Cdx assisted with two 
while completing his dissertation. Jeanne 
Desv cdrrpiied the findings of the studies 
and wri^ie this report. 

The cdnscientious work of Bernice 
DeHart and Sherri Trayser [n the typing of 
the manuscript and the careful editing of 
Constance Faddis. is deeply appreciated. 



Robert E: Taylor 
Executive Director 
The National Center !or Research 
in Vocational Education 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



High School Vocational Education Expe- 
riences: in School and in the Labor Market is 
a continuation of a series of comprehensive 
.reports designed for educators and policy- 
makers, the first of these. High School Voca- 
tional Graduates: Which Doors Are Open?, 
was issued In 1982. The objective of these 
reports is to suoply much needed ihfbrmatibh 
on vocational education as clearly and cbh- 
cisely as possible. 

"The research summarized here focuses 
on the effects of vbcatibhal curricula on stu- 
dents, graduates, and dropouts from voca- 
tional programs. Particular ertiphasis has 
been given to their labor market experiences, 
both in high school and beyond. Substantial 
use is made of four studies carried out by the 
National Center for Research in Vocat|onal 
Education during 1982. All four reports are 
based on data taken from a scibsample of the 
National Longitudinal Survey of tabor 
Market Experience — Youth Cohort (NtS 
Youth), combined with information from sub- 
jects' high school transcripts, the merger of 
these two data sources has given researchers 
a database on the high school and post-high 
school experience that is the most complete 
and comprehensive in existence. The meth- 
odology of the specific research projects is 
described in the fbllbwihg repbrtS' 

• Vocational Educatioh and the High 
School Dropout (Mertehs. Seitz. and 
Cox 1982) 

• Influences of High School Curriculum 
on Determinants of Labor Market 
Experience (Gardner. Campbell, and 
Seitz 1982) 

• Job Satisfaction: Antecedents and 
Associations (Campbell. Mertens, 

vSeitz, and Cox 1982) 



• High School Work Experience and Its 
Effects (Lewis. Gardner, and Seitz 
1983) 

^ the most Significant of the findings 
included in this report are presented next 
through a descriptibh bf typical vbcattunal 
students and graduates. With the uhderstahd- 
ihg that there is rib "average" person, these 
descriptlbhs butlihe the experience bf the 
typical ybuhg rriari br wbrhah whbsig partici- 
pation in vbcatibhal education is fairly 
extensive. 



While in high school, students whose 
participation in vocational education is fakly 
extensive are less likely to drop out than oth- 
ers. If they do leave school before gradua- 
tion, they will lose the labor market benefits 
they might otherwise have received from 
their training; such as above-average job 
satisfaction; and will share the unemploy- 
ment problems of all dropouts. 

typical vocational students do hbt drop 
out. however. And. far frbm wbrryihg abbut 
employment, they prbbably wbrk while still in 
school, twb-thirds bf all high schbbi stu- 
dents db work, and students with high partic- 
ipatibh in vbcatibhal educatibh are rribre 
likely tb wbrk than others. If their hours and 
earnings are average, they work twenty hours 
tb earn $67 a week, prbbably at self-obtained 
jobs. For the woman, a school-supervised job 
holds a specific advantage over a S3lf- 
bbtained job: she is more likely to receive 
equal pay for equal work. She is also, for rea- 
sons that are still unclear^ more likely to tram 
for and work in an occupation that fits the 
traditional sex-role stereotype than nonvoca- 
tional women: 
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academic performance of these students. 
Both their grades and their class rarik at least 
eqijal those of their hbhwbrkihg classmates. 
At the sarne time, (ike all working high school 
stud^hTsTlTrey tend to be involved In rribre 
jDrbblem behavior and delinquency. S'ich as 
cutting class ior shiopliftihg. than stijdehts 
who do hot work. 

Once they have graduated frdrti high 
school, these vdcatidnal participants arie 
more likely to be active in the labor force- 
either working or. looking for work — than 
graduates with less vocational concentration. 
The young man is nnore likely to work full- 
time in a regular (day or evening) shift than 
his otherwise similar counterparts; his job 
typically makes moderate demands on his 
intelligence and manual dexterity: He will 
tend to choose craft or agricultural employ- 
ment, and to work in a small; private-sector 
firm; he is more likely than his nonvocational 
counterparts to work for himself. F'erhaps for 
these reasons, his job is less likely than theirs 
to be unionized. 



The typical female vocational graduate 
has a relatively high-prestige clerical job that 
demands moderate use of her intelligence 
Because of her specialty, she Is more likely 
than the male vbcatidhal graduate to work in 
a large private firm or govern hneht agency; 
her job. unlike his, has the sarhe likelihood of 
being unionized as those of her ndnvdca- 
tlonal counterparts. She is more likely than 
they are td work full-time and to work a regu- 
lar shift. 



Both of these average graduates report 
above-average satisfaction with some 
aspects of their jobs: In particular, they are 
pleased with two factors: their opportunities 
to use and develop skills on the job, and the 
safety and quality of the workplace. If they 
are in certain occupations, such as sales and 
clerical work, they are also satisfied with 
such job rewards as security and the chance 
for advancement. Although wages in these 
fields are often relatively low. these gradu- 
ates appear to be satisfied with their pay, 



tibri are more Important. 

National educational policy has always 
reflected ah apprecjatibh of edijcatibh as 
both ah end in itself and a means to ah end. 
In evalijatiohs of vbcatidhal ediJcatidh. how- 
ever, pdlicymaRers have sbrrietimes empha- 
sized the ihvestrheht ^dr diJtcdnie-drlented) 
aspect and hjve deerriphasized the cdnsump 
tidh aspect. Research dn the effectiveness of 
vdcatidnal edUcatldh has similarly overem- 
phasized investment by measuring factors 
that are immediate, direct, visible, and often 
easily measured. Earnings, training-related 
placement, and the employmerit or unem- 
ployment of graduates are the most fre- 
quently 'Jiied criteria for evaluation: 



Although no one would dispute the 
importance of these investment aspects, a 
curriculum cannot be fully understood in 
terms of only a few factors. As the material in 
this report shows, vocational education takes 
place in a broad context, and must be under- 
stood in context. Its effects should be 
assessed in terms of a range of butcbmes. 
Including its potential to reduce dropout 
rates, irriprbve attitijdes toward work, prd- 
rhdte dccufDatidhal safety and health, 
increase job satisfactidh, and in geheral 
enhance the quality df the wdrker's life. 

It is alsd irhpdrtant td recognize that 
individuals can |nd dd elect to trade off one 
job benefit for higher levels of another, and 
that such choices reflect individual values If 
vocational education graduates consistently 
value satisfaction with working conditions 
more than do graduates of general curricula; 
then comparisons of the two groups on the 
basis of earnings alone will fail to respect the 
values of the vyational participants. Any 
evaluation based on a narrow range of 
Investment outcomes overlooks the range of 
individual choice and the variety of benefits 
individuals find in their work. 

The studies summarized in this report 
focused on the exploration of the multidi- 
mehsibhal benefits of curricula, in partlciJIar 
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those that might derive from vocational edu- 
cation: Some effects, such az labor market 
experience, job tenure, and educational aspi- 
ration; are subtle and may operate thrdugfi 
mediating factors. Althdugh the findings 
incjuded here cannot encompass all pdssible 
effects of vocational education, this research 
does reflect the belief that such factors as 
incorne. prestige, jdb sattsfactidh; dppdrtijhi- 
ties for leisure, and the general quality of life 
are all important potential outcomes of voca- 
tional education, deserving of cbhsideratioh 
in any evaluation effort. 

Overall this material shows that partici- 
piatioh in vbcatibhal programs can be asso- 
ciated with a number of benefits in terms of 
the labor market experiehce, benefits that 
have been underemphasized in the past. This 
suggests the need for reassessment of policy 
in three broad areas First, given the apparent 
benefits of high school vocational education, 
policy should encourage the continuation of 
programs at no less than the P/fsent levels: 
Second, policy shcaild encourage the design 
and implementatiorrof programs through 
which vocational education might work to 
understand and correct such conditions as 
increased delinquent behavior among 
employed students that has been detected by 
researchers. Finally, policy should maintain 
its commitment to research designed ?o 
increase our understanding of the vocational 
education alternative and should monitor its 
effectiveness. 

The major findings summarized hei'e also 
suggest specific hew approaches to vbca- 
tiohal education policy. Some of the ciDnsld- 
eratibhs that seem most pressii^g are dutlined 
next tjhder the topics of retention, working 
while in si^hbol. the labor market after high 
school, and jdb satisfaction. Although these 
categories are helpful in considering a spe- 
cific area of concern, policy in one area 
affects outcomes in another. 



Retention 

• Farther research ]s needed to deter- 
mine whether offering a wider variety 



of vocational courses below the elev- 
enth grade level can keep students in 
schbbi who rnight otherwise drop but. 

Althdugh many factors ai-e stridngly 
related to dropping biJt. vbicatiiDnal 
edijcatibh seems to be one ingredient 
that can make school more palatable 

• Edacation on becomirig a parent 
shoald be studied in terms of its poten- 
tial ability to affect retention. Raving a 
child while in high school is associated 
with a high oropout rate. Education oh 
the responsibility involved in this 
choice might lead :>ome students to 
defer becoming parents, and would 
probably benefit students in general, 
as welt. 

« Policy should direct attention to 
methods of raising the self-esteem of 
dropout-prone students. Low self- 
esteem is related to poor academic 
achievement, which is characteristic of 
dropouts. There are numerous strate- 
gies; from counseling to remedial 
instruction, that have been shown to 
have the potential to raise self-esteem 
Ihtervehtibh in this area may also raise 
levels of academic achievement arid 
improve reteritibn. 

• Programs shoum be developed to 
teach vocational students job search 
techniques and to help thern develop 
the skills needed to hold a job. 

Dropout-prone students in particular 
have a high need for these skills, since 
they are most likely to enter the labor 
markei at a young age and without the 
credentials and bccupatiprial skills to 
find employment easily. Agairi. virtu- 
ally all studerits vvould benefit frorn 
learriirig of this kirid whenever they do 
enter the labor market. 

WiDrkihg While in School 

• Work study programs should be con* 
tihued and emphasized. These pro- 
grams provide employment for those 
young people who have difficulty 
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bbtaihihg work bh their own, rtiahy of 
thehi frbftl ecbhbrhjcally disadvan- 
taged families. The advantage may 
continue after graduatioh, since being 
employed while in high school is likely 
to reduce the length of unemployment 
after high school. 

Cooperative vocational education pro- 
§rarhs should emphasize the place- 
merit of sludehts in j^bs related to their 
training. Cooperative jobs seem to 
have a uhique potential for prbvidihg 
bh-the-jbb training. Their value would 
be enhanced by pblicies that stress 
placing students only in jbbs that bffer 
oppbrtunities fbr training. Experience 
In their specialties should give stu- 
dents additional strength In the labor 
market after high school. 

Righ schools should heljD all working 
studehts use their work exjDeriehces to 
their best advantage. There are 
humerbus ways to do this. Schools 
should be able to answer inquiries 
abbut students' wbrk histories; wbrk 
experience recbrds shbuld be main- 
tained as a supplement tb transcMpts. 
listing all regular etnplbyment held by 
each student, the nature of the work, 
the hours, and whether or not the job 
was school supervised. VVork expe- 
rience can also be made more useful to 
students through individual and group 
counseling on work-related problems: 
Such education can help students 
develop the interpersonal skills and 
problem-solving techniques needed to 
build tenure in future jobs. 

National, state, and local poMcles 
should facilitate the employment of 
minority yooths^ throogh pro"ioti/»g 
general econojpic activity and/or pro- 
viding jobs targeted for these students. 
Although school-supervised work 
opportunities are heavily oriented 
toward racial/ethnic minority youths, 
these students may still have fewer 
ODportunities than white students to 
work while in high school Schools 
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alone cannot eliminate the disparities 
found in the labor market 



The tabor Market after High School 

• Study is needed on methods of chang- 
ing secondary vocational education to 
improve productivity and narrow 
income differentials: VocatiomI eduCw. 
tion has been shown to have an indi- 
rect effect on earnings that, though not 
dramatic, is not negligible. While 
increasing the numbers of students 
who participate in vocational programs 
will not produce drastic economic 
shifts, changes in programs may 
enhance the present effects. 

• All program modjficatioris should allow 
for the great variation among voca- 
tiona] sjodents; New programs and 
improvements on existing programs 
must take into account the students' 
varying levels of participation, differ- 
ences in socioeconomic backgrounds, 
gender, and other factors and influ- 
ences. Because of this variety, different 
groups of students have differing 
needs that can be addressed by vbca- 
tibhal programs. 

• Secondary vocational education 
should be studied for the potential 

, changes that could contribute to equal- 
izing the labor market experiences of 
white and rnlnbrity graduates. At pres- 
ent, white graduates have longer job 
tenure, more labor market experience, 
and greater labor market stability. 
Although secondary vocational educa- 
tion cahhbt change the job market, the 
direction of changes in vocational prb- 
grams that may increase equity 
requires further research and discus- 
sibh. 

• Vocational education programs shbuld 
concentrate on reducing income 
inequaiity between the sexes. Women 
vocational graduates who specialize in 
trade and industry "ire often successful 
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in fihdirig jobs tri manufacturthg; which 
usually pay more than many jobs tradi- 
tibhally held by wdmien. Encduragihg 
women to choose freely among the 
specialties is one strategy that may 
help foster income equity. 

Policy shoaidexarnine methods by 
which vocational education can 
increasingly contribQte to the redac- 
tion of sexism in employment: The 

data suggest that set-asldes in federal 
appropriations and declarations of 
intent have not been successful in 
reducing sex stereotypes in the fields 
for which vocational students are 
trained. Female vocational students 
still choose specialties that match tra- 
ditional sex stereotypes more often 
t_hah do women students in general. 
Programs that encourage free choice 
for these students have the potential to 
both reduce gehder-def ihed dec upa- 
tidrial c^Voice and increase income 
equality 



Job Satisfaction 

Policymakers and adminlsiralors 
shoa[d devejop mull^ifaceted methods 
of evaluating vocational education: 

The job satisfaction reported by voca- 
tional graduates suggests that there 
are "compensating differentials" for 



earnings differences; Given the impor- 
tance many graduates place on such 
features of their jobs as the work 
envtrbnmerit; hburly earnings alone are 
not a valid measure of productivity. 
Evaluation methbds shbuld be 
designed and utiiized that take intb 
account the kinds bf satisfaction Indi- 
viduals value in their work. 

• Schools should develop programs that 
give young people a reajistic plclare of 
the occupations for which they are 
training: In view of the importance of 
job satisfaction, students need to 
understand the occupations they are 
interested in entering. Programs 
should make available information on 
such features as job duties, the future 
of such work, status, earnings progres- 
sion, career change opportunities, and 
so bn. 

New information naturally leads to 
a recbhsideratibh of policies based oh 
older Ihfbrmatibh. The NLS Youth data 
and transcript ihfiDrrriati bh have pro- 
vided (arid will cbhtihue to provide) 
material for significant research. The 
major studies summarized here rest on 
that data. The analyses— distinguished 
by the use of the classification system, 
patterns of participation— suggest a 
need for new approaches to vocational 
educaiion policy. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCflbN 



H/gi^ School Vocational Edvcation Expe- 
riences: in School and in the tabor Market 
focDses on a series of related qaestions on 
the subject of the effects of vocational educa- 
tion on those young people who participate 
in it. It IS a continuation of a series of com- 
prehensive reports designed to present 
important new research findings on voca- 
tional education as clearly and concisely as 
possible for the ready use of educators and 
policymakers. The first report in this series, 
High School Vocational G r ad u ate s[ Which 
Doors Are Open? was issued in 1982, 

The range of ihqijiry in this series is 
broad: the ihfbrmatidh In this report extends 
from the early aspifatidhs of high school stu- 
dents to the effects of vocational education 
during the first years in the labor force. This 
extensive coverage is intended to facilitate a 
broad understanding of the effects of voca- 
tional education. The major questions con- 
sidered here include the following: 



• Can vocational education be a force 
for preventing high school dropout? 

• Other than curriculum, what factors 
determine whether or not students 
complete high school? If specific influ- 
ences can be Identl^fled. vvhat interven- 
tion strategies do they suggest? 

• What effect does high schbo! work 
experience have bh academic perfbr- 
mance? Oh pbst-high schbbi earn- 
ings? 

• Does school supervision of jobs affect 
the nature of work exfDerience and Its 
educational and jabbr market out- 
comes? 



» How large are the direct and total 
effects of vocational education on 
earnings and unemployment? 

• In the post-high schooHabor market 
what accounts for the relat[vejy smajl 
effect that vocational education seems 
to have on the earnings of male gradu- 
ates? 

• Dbes vbcatibhal educatib'^i Influence 
hbh monetary characteristics of jobs, 
such as fringe benefits and working 
conditions? 

• How is participation in vbcatibnal edu- 
cation related to job satisfactibn? 

• What is the relationship of job satisfac- 
tion to hourly rate of pay? 

• If vbi^atibhal educatlbh Increases job 
satisfaction, does that effect appear 
because vbiiationai programs depress 
bccupatibnal aispiratlons. or are there 
other causes? 



Sections of this report make substantial 
use of four studies carried out by the 
National Center for Research In Vocational 
Education during 1982; Further information 
on the subjects of retention, the relationship 
of high school curriculum to labor market 
experience, job satisfaction, and high school 
work experience can be found In these 
reports, which are as follows: 

• Vocational Education and the High 
Sc hod] Dropout (Mertehs. Seitz. and 
Cbx 1982) 

• Infloences o f High School Curriculum 
on Determinants of tabor Market 

r Experience (Gardner, Campbell, and 
Seitz 1982) 



is 



• Job Satisfaction: Antecedents and 
Assqciations (Campbell, Mertens, 
Seitz, and Cox 1982) 

• High School ^ork Experience and Its 
EUects (Lewis. Gardner, and Seitz 
1983) 

The reports are based primarily on data 
taken from a subsample of the National Lon- 
gitudinal Survey of Labor Market 
Experience— YoDth Cohort (NLS Yoath). 
combined with information from the sabjects* 
high school transcripts: The interview data 
were collected through funding by the U.S. 
Department of Labor, an agency not directly 
concerned with education; as a result. It 
represents an objective third-party view. The 
merger of these two data sources has given 
researchers the most comprehensive data- 
base on the high school and post-high 
schbbi experience in existence. 

Traditionally, discussions of the effects 
of high school curricula have rested on the 
classification of programs into three catego- 
ries: college preparatory, general, and voca- 
tional. As the demand for reliable evidence 
concerning the effects of educational prb- 
gramis has grown. It has become evident that 
a single descriptive term cannot encompass 
the wide range of program content actually 
experienced by vocational students. A grad- 
uate who took a few courses scattered across 
specialties is not comparable to 3_n other with 
a heavy concentration in one field, and post- 
high school work experience is likely to 
reflect these differences. Carefal aiscassion 
of effects must take into accoant sach factors 
as the extent of participation in vocational 
education and the degree of concentration in 
a service area. 

Recognizing the need for precise classi- 
ficatibh, the research summarized in this 
paper uses a system based bh five patterns bf 
participatibh in vocational education. These 
categbries were develbfDed in Paf ferns of Par- 
iicipatioh in Secondary Vocational Education 
a study conducted at the National Center for 
Research in Vbcatibhal Education (Campbell, 
brth, and Seitz 1981). The patterns are used 



throughout this report wherever results are 
distinctly different for students with varying 
levels of participation^ Often the experiences 
of pattern groups differ so markedly that this 
study by groups is essential to any meaning- 
ful analysis; at the same time, fine discrimina- 
tion inevitably increases the complexity of 
the findings. Therefore; in the interest oif 
readability and clarity, this report groups 
pattern types into larger aggregations when- 
ever pbssible, usually in terms of whether 
students' particlpatibn in high schbbi vbca- 
tibnal educatibn was high, mbderate. or \o\n 
tb hbhexisteht. 



CBrefvi discassion of effects most 
take Into account such factors as 
the extent of participatibh in 
vocationai education and the 
degree of cbhcehtraiibh in a service 
area. 



The patterns of participation describe 
key variations in student experience. Inten- 
sity measures the number of credits earned 
in a singje area of concentration in wh[ch the 
student accumulated at least six-tenths of his 
or her vocational credits: Diversity refers to 
the number of program areas in which the 
student took courses: Continuity reflects the 
number of grades In which the student 
pursued a specialty. Supportive diversity 
counts credits earned in areas judged to be 
pbtehtially suppbrtive of the skills and 
khbwiedge accumulated in the student's area 
bf study. Finally, proxirhity measures the time 
between cbursewbrk in the specialty and 
probable ehtj;y ihtb the labbr market after 
graduatibh. The five patterns bf participatiiDh 
based bh these measures are given next. 

Cohcehtratdrs 

On the average^ these students have at 
least six credits in their vocational education 
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service areas. Many also have a credit In 
another service area, bccasibnaiiy one sup- 
portive of their specialty. They average three 
years of cbursewbrk in their ybcatibhal spe- 
cialties Nearly all take vocational courses in 
both the eleventh and twelfth grades! , 



Limited Concentrators 

These sttidents average a little more than 
three credits in a vocational service area. 
They tend to spend only two years in spe- 
cialty cburses. and take such courses in ihe 
upper two grades a little less often than Con- 
cehtratbrs. They take more cburses outside 
their speciaUy; seldom are these courses that 
seem to be supportive. These students also 
tend to have a higher level of academic 
achievement than Cbncentratbrs. (Academic 
standing is hot, however, a consideration In 
pattern grouping.) 



Nearly four but of five graduates 
have taken at least one vocational 
course. 



Concehtrator/Explorers 



Averaging somewhat over two credits in 
a vocational service area, these students tend 



tb spend fewer than \Wo years pursuing a 
specialty, Nbt many take specialty cburses in 
the twelfth grade. Often, students in this 
categbry sample at least twb vbcatibhal ser- 
vice areas, but rarely areas that support their 
specialties. 



Explorers 

Students in this categbry take cbUrses in 
at least three vbcatibhal service rreas withbUt 
develbpihg a specialty, and average rribre 
than fbUr vbcatibhal credits. Since they db 
not have specialties, they are hbt scbred in 
other areas. 



Incldentai/Personals 

Averaging slightly less than one voca- 
tional education credit; these students take 
too few courses to qualify as Concentra- 
tor/Explorers or Limited eoncentrators. 
althbugh some do develop specialties. Those 
who do tend tb take a course in the specialty 
area in the upper grades. 

The substantial differences in participa- 
tibh in vbcatibhal education among the NLS 
YbUth subjects are shbwh in figUre 1. Nearly 
fbUr but of five graduates have taken at least 
one vbcatibhal cburse. Only 1 percent are 
Explbfefb. .Almbst half bf the remaihihg 77 
percent are classified as Incidental/Persbhal. 
The rest participated extensively enough tb 
be classified in the top three caiegories of 
participation in vocational education. 
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Figure 1. Vbcatibhal patterns of secondary school youth 
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CHAPTER 2 



IN HIGH SCHOOL 



Academic Performance 

Past speculation tha,' holding a job dur- 
ing high school might drimage academic per- 
formance has generady been unsupported by 
researcti findings. An exception is a study in 
which Greenberger and Steinberg (1981) did 
lihd ah assbciatibh. Since schobl-spbhsbred 
wbrix is a feature bf many vbcatibhal pro- 
grams, this IS ah important issue and one that 
demands close examihatibh. 



Using the NLS YbUth dat^abase.' ^ study 
{Lewis. Gardner, and Seitz 1983) by the 
National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education examined this question. Although 
the study was not designed to establish a 
causa] Mnk^ it did find an association between 
working while in high s; nool and below- 
average academic performance — but only for 
select groups of students: 

Academic performance is usually evalu- 
ated in terms of grade point average (GPAj» 
class rank, or both. Class rank is usually con- 
sidered the better index of the two, since it 
enables cbmparisbh bf Siudents from differ- 
ent schobls. This discussibn will examine 
both indices in relatibn tb the pbssible effects 
bf wbrkihg while in high schbbl. 



Grade Point Average 

For this purpose. GPAs were computed 
for respdndents for whom at least three years 
of grades were available; most of the 
respondents analyzed were, therefore^ high 
school graduates. In order to remove other 
variables that were Nkely to affect resa|ts. the 
GPAs were then controlled for other condi- 



tions that might affect them. These condi- 
tions included race or ethnic origin, socio- 
economic status (SESj, and becoming a 
parent while in high school. As used in these 
reports, socioeconomic status was a cbmpbs- 
ite bf the bccupatibnal prestige bf the head bf 
the househbid, parents* education, and the 
availability bf reading materials in the hbme. 



. . . Blihovgh working sivdents are 
/ess tikety to receive top grades, 
they are no more likely to receive 
the poorest grades. 



For this proup. the analysis showed that 
students who did not work were almost twice 
as likely to have A averages as students who 
worked; tow grades did not show the same 
disparity: When all students who had 
received F*s were compared, the proportion 
of working students was only 2 percent 
higher. This distribution suggests that, 
although wbrking students are less likely tb 
receive tbp grades, they are hb mbre likely tb 
receive the pbbrest grades. 

These findings, which apply bhiy tb the 
group as_a whiDle, mijst be approached with 
caution. First, GPA data are descrip.ive, at 
best. Secondly, data bh students* academic 
performance prior to wbrkihg In high schbbl 
were not available; although it Is pbssible that 
working leads to lower academic perfor- 
mance. It Is ajso possible that respondents 
who worked had GPAs In this range before 
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they began working, therefore, the associa- 
tion of working with lower GPAs does hot 
establish a causal Mhk; it does suggest 
avenues for future study. 



. . . for wep there is little 
connection between work 
experience in high schooi Bnd 
GPA. For worheh . . . working is 
Bssociaied with tower grades. 



When the data are separated for men and 
women, different patterns emerge. For the 
men. there is little association between GPA 
and \A/brking during high schbol. the GPA 
rneasure does show a clear relationship to 
SES; blacks have significantly lower grades 
than whites, and students who have children 
during high school have significantly lower 
scores than those who do hot. Relationships 
for variables other than work experience hold 
for both rrieh ahd women. 

These variations lend credence to the 
finding that for men Ihere is little connection 
between work experience in high school and 
GPA; A clearer pattern emerges for women. 
Even after adjustments for race and SES, 
working is associated with lower grades for 
them. The difference in grade average- 
about d.i on a four-point scale for women 
with school-supervised jobs — is small but sta- 
tistically significant. 

Class Rank 

Men who work durlhg high schoci do hot 
have class ranks significantly different from 
those who do hot work, althdUgh worheh with 
schbbl-supervised jobs do, a difference that 
varies with the arhbuht of work experience. 
This should be considered In light of the fact 
that mbi-e low and middle SES students — 
both women and men — work at school- 



supervised jobs than high SES students; 
work-study and government-sponsored jobs 
are often targeted to economically disadvan- 
taged \ ouths. Women who work in seif- 
bbtained rather than schboj-supervised jobs 
shov^ higher class ranking; althbugh the 
magnitude of the association is small. 

Data bh both class rank and GPA dem- 
bnstrate a difference between students whb 
wbrk while in high schobi and thbse whb db 
hbt. Again, hbwever, the database did hbt 
cbntain the pre-high schbbi and pre-wbrk 
ihfbrmatibh heeded tb examine the pbssibil- 
ity of a (Causal link. This is ah area that 
uhdbubtedly deserves further study. 

Asptratidhs 



Most students aspire to educational lev- 
els beyond high school. Fifty-five to 75 per- 

subjects sajd they 
hoped to complete at least thirteen years of 
education: These aspirations vary with high 
school work experience; men who had not 
worked, or worked only in outside jobs, were 
more likely to aspire to at least sixteen years 
of schooi than those peers who held school- 
supervised jobs. The same pattern was evi- 
dent in wbmen who held outside jobs. 

Students whb piah tb enter the la^bor 
tbrce immediately after high schbbi prbbably 
benefit most frbrn schbbl-supervised jbbs. 
Schools seemed to be effective in providing 
jobs to many of those students. Over 40 per- 
cent of the men and about 30 percent of the 
women who held school-supervised jobs 
aspired to graduate frorn high schbol, and 
did not aspire to pursuing additional 
education. 

The question of the impact of vocational 
education upon aspirations was addressei as 
part of the study (Campbell, et al; 1982) on 
job satisfaction: This study used the NLS 
data to examine changes in botii work and 
educational aspirations between tenth grade 
and graduation. The change score was 
defined as the difference in educational aspi- 
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ration between the first intervieW (1979) and 
the last (1982). Work aspiration was mea- 
sured with a job content status level, as 
defined by Scdville (1969) on the basis of 
such job attribute's as the ambuht of educa- 
tion, skill, and. intellectual responsibility 
heeded to perform a job. These tWo scores 
were treated in equations that controlled for 
the influence of variablesj)ther than high 
school work experience. This procedure \A/as 
used to examine three possible effects of 
school curriculum on aspirations. 

The first pdssibllity explored was that 
young people's aspirations will be higher 
early in their high school careers than near 
the end. If true, this would have been 
reflected in negative change scores. Analysis 
of the MLS Youth database shows that jhis 
hypothesis is partially valid: although the 
mean change score is positive for educa- 
tionaT expectations, it is negative for occupa- 
tional aspirations: 



Decline in aspirations can be explained 
in a number of ways. Some social scientists 
argue that aspirations fall because society 
represses them. Others believe there are nat- 
ural limits to normal accbmplishment, which 
young people perceive as they mature. It may 
also be that as students learn more about the 
demands of bccupatibhs. their aspirations 
are tempered to align with the realities. 

The evidence of opposing trends in aspi- 
ration adds to the difficulty of explanation: 
Gne possible influence is a specific social 
condition: The aspirations of these students, 
for example, may be influenced by a slack 
labor market and by the perception that 
schooling is an alternative to combatting 
unemployment, the complexity of these 
results and the significance of the issue do 
suggest that further research is necessary. 

Past studies of aspiration have led to 
some debate about whether vocational edu- 
cation itself depresses aspiration. This was 
tested by ah equation that rnbdeled a number 
of variables that rhight help explain chanj[es 
in aspiration, such as race, gender, and SES. 
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the results showed that vocational training: 
rather tlian depressing educational aspira- 
tions; is associated with neutral or positive 
change. iShange is also distinctly associated 
W\{h certairi variables: Both blacks arid those 
with higher scores on the Armed Services 
Vocational Aptitude Battery (ASVABj, which 
measures both academic and vocational apti- 
tude, showed increased expectations. Stu- 
dents who Were in academic curricula In 
tenth grade, and whose friends had higher 
aspirations, tended to reduce their expecta- 
tions in the next two years. Overall, the 
bccupatibhal aspirations of the youths in the 
entire samiple decreased, but this change 
could not be associated with specific factors 
that might provide ah explahatidh. 

A third approach to the issue is to ask 
whether participation in an academic curricu- 
lum increases aspirations. This data gives no 
evidence to that effect; students who partici- 
pated m academic programs showed no 
increase in aspiration: In general, their edu- 
cational aspirations tended to decrease; 
occupational aspirations did not change; 



. . . these findings refute the idea 
that vocational education 
depresses the aspira tions o f its 
students. 



These analyses, in short, do not support 
the notion that vocational education sup- 
presses aspirations (see Grubb and Lazerson 
1975), tnjt suggest that the opposite may be 
true: it must be noted that analysis of this 
sort is extremely difficult, and not even the 
most carefully designed list of variables can 
include all the factors at work in the real 
world of the subject: But, to the degree that 
changes and variables were adequately mea- 
sured, these findings refute the idea that 
vocational education depresses the aspira- 
tions of its students. 
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Dropping Oat 



Past research has foand that participa- 
tion in vbcatibnai education influences stu- 
dents to stay in school. The study by 
Mertens; Seitz; and Cbx (1982) of a sample of 
7,416 NLS Youth respondents confirmed this 
finding. Everything else being equal, the 
more vocational education that students had 
taken by a given time, the less likely they 
were to drop but of school the following year. 
This effect varied; it was small, but signifi- 
cant, for grades ten arid twelve, arid too small 
to be considered reliable for grade eleveri. 



Everything else being equal, the 
more ^ocaf/ona/ edvcBtion thai 
students had taken bv a given time, 
the less iii^eiy they were to drop dot 
of school the followh;^ year. 



One piDssible explanation for these com- 
plex results is that they are related to the 
availabiMty of vocational education during 
specific grades. The tenth-grade retention 
rate may reflect the fact that vocational pro- 
grams often become available for the first 
time in tenth grade; the vocational carricaium 
can renew the interest of students who have 
little enthusiasm for traditional courses. 
Because of their youth, tenth-grade students 
may also be less likely to feel compelled for 
financial reasons to drop out arid go to work. 



Eleventh-grade students are more likely 
to drop out: they are ribw at the legal age to 
do so. arid they may also feel more pressijre 
to earri money. Most vbcatibnai programs are 
limited before eleventh gracle. so the poten- 
tial retentive effects of vbcatibnai education 
are also limited. Students who have reached 
twelfth grade, bri the other hand, are likely to 
have had more exposure to vocational educa- 
tion courses, and thus benefit more from the 
retentive effect. 



Although vocatiqnaj ed^catjon is clearly 
related to retention; albeit in complex ways: 
other factors account for a faj;]arger propor- 
tion of dropout probability; and their impact 
must be considered: Patterns of dropping but 
by gender and "ace; shown in figure 2; illus- 
trate the significance of these determiriants. 
Gender is not a factor until grade twelve; 
then women are less likely than men to drop 
but. When such factors as grades, SES. and 
ability are controlled, being black is asso- 
ciated with lower dropout rates iri grades ten 
and eleven. For Hispariics, the drbpbut rate is 
consistently higher than for the eritire sam- 
ple. The strength of influences such as these 
derhpristrates the need to understand reteri- 
ticn iri terms of aM the factbrs that contribute 
tb dropping but. FigUre 3 depicts the factors 
that influence the decision tb drop bUt or 
cbmplete high schbbl. 

Another individual characteristic asso- 
ciated with dropping out is low aspiration; 
specifically, the lower the gr:.de sspjre ' to. 
the more likely the student is to drop out: 
Although this is a finding corroborated by 
previous research, it should be noted that 
some of the respondents in this sample had 
already left high school by the time they were 
interviewed, and their recollection of aspira- 
tions may have been influenced by whether 
they dropped out or graduated. The same 
may be true of the strong association 
between low self-esteem and drbppirig but: 
the response of students whb drbpped but 
might be chariged by the fact that they did 
sb. Low aspiratibri arid luvv self-esteem cari- 
ribt be seeri as caUsal bri the basis of this 
study, but they can be cbrisidei-ed as two of 
several factbrs that may indicate that a stu- 
dent is drbpbUt-prbrie. 

Past research has found that students 
with low cognitive ability are more likely to 
drop out. This study used two variables, the 
GPA and the score on the World of \A/ork 
(WbW) test, to examjne that hy^pothesis^ 
W6W is an occupational information test 
that, as 6riliches notes (1976), •'should 
reflect fcoth the quantity and quality of 
schooling, intelligence, and mbtivation . . 
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Race/Sex 



Key (represents .verall average dropout rate by grade level): 
RM = Hi^ponlc i.lale HF = Hispanic Female 

BM = Black Male OF = Black Feriiale 

WM = White Male WF = White Female 



SOURCE: Mertens,Seitz,:incl Cox (1982), 
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(p. 875). Both scores were sighificahtly 
related to drdppihg out. Studehts with low 
cognitive ability are likely to be dropout- 
prone. Programs aimed at helping these stu- 
dents increase their motivation and ability to 
handle cognitive tasks not only have the 
potential to be enriching of themsejves^bat 
may also work'to keep these students in 
school; 

The study examined contextual varia- 
bles, family characteristics, school character- 
istics; and school experiences (see table lj. 
■ Family characteristics were represented by 
the respondent's SES. The analysis showed 
that the lower the SES, the more likely it was 
that the student would drop out. 

Contextual variables, such as urban/rural 
residence and local uhernplbymeht rates, 
were not shown to be significant; school 
characteristics had an inconsistent effect. Of 
the vbcatibrial programs considered, only the 
existence of a trade and industry program 
was associated with a low dropout rate. The 
influence of the peer grlDup. represented by a 
variable giving the percentage of disadvan- 
taged students in the school, changed with 
grade levels. The higher this percent^ the 
higher the dropout rate at the tenth-grade 
level; this increase was less In eleventh and 
twelfth grades. 

The results of the examination of high 
school experience confirmed earlier 
research; This component was represented 
by the number of days absent in grades ten 
and eleven; The figures showed a positive 
relationship between grade ten absenteeism 
and dropping out in grades eleven and 
twelve. High absenteeism, then, can be cbh-f; 
sidered another factor that may indicate a 
student is dropout-prone. 

Clearly, studehts leave school early for a 
variety of complex reasons. It is hot always 
obvious whether j variable associated with 
dropping but is a cause or an effect. Low 
self-esteem, for instance, may both lead to 
Ibwer acaderhic achievement and result from 
doing poorly. Some significant factors, such 



as race and SES. are beyiDhd the ability of the 
school to influence; any suggestion that 
vocational programs alone can do the whole 
job of preventing dropout? would be 
unrealistic. 

iSiven this, it is still worthwhile to con- 
sider interventions open to the schools; One 
possibility deserving continued research is 
the question of whether a variety of earlier 
offerings can retain high-risk students. It 
seems apparent that, at the least; vocational 
programs make school more palatable for 
many drbpbut-prbne youths. This may be an 
important intervention, since dropouts whb 
are asked fbr their reasbns frequently say 
they disliked schbbl. 



. . . any saggesiidn that vocatiorial 
programs alone can do the whole 
job of preventing dropouts would 
be unrealistic. 



Whether or not students cornplete high 
school seem$ to be rnost affected by mdivid- 
ual characteristics and decisions; Tjifse^ too. 
may be affected by Intervention strategies: 
For example; early marriage and childbear- 
ing, which are associated with dropping out. 
carry responsiWlities many young people 
may not fp^see.. Parenting education that 
stresses the^fealistic demapds of these roles 
may lead some students tt) defer marriage 
and parenting; such education, of course, 
also has the potential to benefit all students, 
whether or not they stay in schbbl. 

Lbw self-esteem, ahbther characteristic 
assbciated with dropping but. may be raised 
thrbugh cbuhselihg^ahd bther human rela- 
tjbhs experiences. SRills mastery and reme- 
dial ihstructibh aimed at helping the student 
achieve can raise cbhfidehce and self- 
esteem. Delinquent behavior, also assbciated 
with dropping bUt. can be approached 
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TABLE 1 



PEf=teENt CHANGE IN DROPOUT LIKEUHQOD BY 
CHARACTElRlSTle AND GRADE LEVEL 



Variables 


Grade Ten 


Grade Eleven 


Grade Twelve 


Vocational credits 


n 1 * ♦ 
.01 


nn 


- .02** 


Black 


- z.ol 


1 1Q 


.81 


Self-esteerh 


.1 O 




.24** 


Married early 


1 >1 0 

1 AZ 


A R7 

*T .O / 


12.33** 


Involved with law enforcement agencies 


n7* * 

•U / 


.22** 


.24** 


Trade and industry courses available 


1 QtI* ♦ 


- "^7 


- 2.27 


Married late 


z.u / 




- .07 


Female 




1 .02 


- 2.99* 


Child born late 




12.00** 


7.55** 


Drug use 


05* 


.10* 


.27** 


ehild born early 


9 R7* * 
z .o / 


4.76** 


8.63** 


Hispanic 




3.73** 


2.24 


Involved in theft 


.U 1 


.19** 


- .09 


Highest grade aspired 




- 3.18** 


-4.02** 


World of Work test 


- .35 


- .83** 


- 1.26** 


Perctilt disadvantaged 


.02** 


- .05** 




Age 


- .80** 


- 1.68** 


- 2.71** 


Grade point average 


- .20** 


- .33** 


- .43** 


Socioecononnic status 


- .12** 


- .30** 


- .26** 


Office courses available 


-2.79** 


- 1.29 


1.60 


bays absent !n grade ten 




.14** 


.18** 


N 


3432 


2679 


1869 



SOURCE: Merteiis, Seitz, and Cox (1982, tables 9, 10, and 11); 

*P < .10 
**P < .05. 
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through a number of intervention strategies; 
Although this is obviously a difficult area^ 
strategies that^reduce delinquency can hav^e 
a number of important effects: among them 
contributing to the retention of the high-risk 
student: 



Vocational programs can help all stu- 
dents, and dropout-prone students in particu- 
lar, in another way, by preparing them for the 
labor market. Those who drop out soon need 
to find and hold jobs and are at a considera- 
ble disadvantage in the job search. There Is 
little evidence that existing programs provide 
effective heljD in these areas. Programs that 
prepare all participants for the realities of 
work are of special help to these youths, who 
are handicapped by their lack of dlpldmas. 
Rerhediatioh in basii: skills is often eiqually 
vital for students who appear likely to leave 
school early. Although retention is the most 
desirable dUt(:dme, it is realistic to expect 
some students to drop out, and best if all 
students are prepared as well as possible to 



school experience itself; Many dropouts say 
that they just did not like school; or were 
bored; or felt their coarsework gave them 
nothing of value; However these students put 
it; school experiences were simply not posi- 
tive enough to hold them, this is a complex 
question involving individual needs and per- 
sonalities, but experimental programs have 
shown that schools can retain some of these 
disaffected students. 

For example, retention rates have 
improved vvhen efforts to increase Under- 
standing between student Jhd teacher are 
successful. This rapport seems to enable 
drbpbut-prdhe students to tdlerate what they 
dislike abdut schddl. Higher retentidn has 
alsd dccui'red in programs held in locations 
less structured than regular schools, and m 
those that give the student less time in the 
classroom and more time at work^ Promising 
results of this sort.^as well as the positi^ve 
associations between vocational education 
and retention, suggest that an optimistic 



function m the labor market. approach to this problem is both necessary 

and realistic: 

One promising kind of intervention with 
dropout-prone students is change in the 
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CHAPTER 3 
IN THE LABOR MARKET 



Working While in High School 



SchbdI-supervised Wdrk/Outslde Work 

In terms of poMcy considerations_ the dis- 
tinction between school-supervised Jo^s and 
studeht-dbtalned (or outside) jobs ].b impor- 
tant. The school, through jts policies, directly 
influences the number and kind of supervised 
jobs, as well as which students hold them. It 
. 3n also monitor features of the employment, 
such as working conditions and hours. On 
the other hand, the school has no policy con- 
trol over outside jobs; it may not even know 
of them: It cannot place on them the reason- 
able limitations usually placed on schbbl- 
supervised jobs. i>uch as the restriction of 
work hours to fifteen or twenty hours a week. 



Because schools can and do supervise 
students in their vvbrk prbgrams. the nature 
of those prbgrams is inn port ant. When care- 
fully structured and mbhitbred. school- 
supervised jobs can add greatly to vocational 
educatibh. Jobs can be monitored so that 
they do hot demand too much of students: 
They can be chosen with the indjv]dnars 
heeds in mind. They can help the student 
develop skills, learn new ones, and build self- 
esteem through this masjery: Th^y can give 
the student experience that will be useful in 
getting training-related jobs after graduation. 
In these and numerous other ways, school- 
supervised jobs have the potential to enrich 
the vocational training experience. 



tice. these tvvo approaches do differ in .heir 
purposes. 

Work-study is usually designed to try to 
keep alienated students from dropping out. 
The typical work-study prdgram does not 
attempt to teach dccUpatioha' skills. Instead, 
it teaches the skills and concepts of job 
search and retention, such as hovv to fill out 
an application and how to get along with 
supervisors and fellow workers: 



Work-stady and cooperative programs. 

Work-study and cooperative vocational pro- 
grams constitute the bulk of school- 
supervised programs. Often similar in prac- 



In contrast, cooperative vocational pro- 
grams are intended to teach more direct 
occupational skills through a combination of 
classroom instruction and on-the-job expe- 
rience: Under the supervision of both the 
school and the employer, the student is 
placed in a part-time job that allows the prac- 
tice of relevant skills and the development of 
hew ones. These programs' goals are to 
supply ah educatibhal experience that is piart 
of the vocational training. 

Although these two prbgrams often differ 
in the essential ways named, we are forced to 
combine them here. Because they were not 
distinguished from one another on the NLS 
(questionnaire, the NLS data refer to all 
school-supervised jobs in one category: The 
database used here also includes th^ejnfor- 
matidn available about those government- 
sponsored jobs that existed from 1^978 
through 1980. such as the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps'ln-School dobs Program. Often 
conducted with cooperation between the 
school and the government agency, these 
programs can be considered to have been 
school-supervised. All other jobs are classi- 
fied here as outside jobs. 
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Iti terms of the number of students 
involved in schbdl-sUpervised jobs, few 
reliable data are available. The major source 
is the Vocatibhal Education Data System 
operated by the National Center for Educa- 
tibh Statistics. Students in cooperative pro- 
grams that receive some of thejr funding 
under the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
(P.L. 88-210). as amended, are reported in 
this system. During the 1979-1986 school 
year. 595.633 cooperative education students 
at the secondary and postsecondary levels 
were reported: They represent 10 percent of 
the nearly 6 million enrolled in occupation- 
ally specific programs in the last two years of 
high school and at the postsecondary level. 
The numbers of students in work-study pro- 
grams cannot be added to this figure, 
because there is no data system that gathers 
those figures. 

The figures given here refer to students 
who left high school, through graduation or 
otherwise, between April 1978 and August 
1979. Only jobs held between September and 
June are Included, except that summer jobs . 
that were extensions of [obs held during the 
school year were also counted. Irregular 
jobs, such as occasional lawnmowing. were 
not In the words of the questionnaire, the 
jobs were ": : : done on a more or less regular 
basis;" Although occasional babysitting was 
not coanted; the approximately 9 percent of 
the women's jobs identified as "hdusehbid 
services" are nearly all in child care, presum- 
ably of a regular, formialized Rind, 

These data show that a surprisingly large 
number of high schbbi students work. Tables 
2 and 3 show that abbut 70 percent of the 
men and 64 percent of the women held jobs 
while in high school. The frequency of work- 
ing varies with race. White students were 
more likely tb have jobs than either Hispanics 
or blacks. 

Mbst of these students obtained work on 
their bwn. Those jobs that were school- 
supervised were more likely to be held by 
wbrtieh than by meri; Minority students were 
a little more likely than white students to hold 
schbbl-supervlsed jobs; this may indicate 
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less opportunity for work outside the school 
for students from ethnic and raciai minorities 



Students from middle and high SES 
families were much more iikely to 
worP: itian those whose famines 
were lo w SES. 



Family sbcioecbhbmic status at the time 
the student was fburteen years did is strongly 

allied tb emplbymeht during hig^i school: 

Students frbrh middle and high SES families 
were mUch more likely to work than those 
whbse families were low SES^ jt is natur^al to 
expect low family income to be an incentive 
tb work, and it may very weM be: But several 
other factors apparently also influence the 
students" working: For example; those from 
middle to high SES hornes may have fewer 
household responsibilities. They may have 
greater access to the labor market through 
the farnily's contacts. They may receive more 
help and encouragement in general from 
their families. Low SES students may hot 
only lack these benefits, but may also be 
hampered by such problems as lack of trans- 
portation and limited knowledge bf the labor 
market. 

Sbcibecbhbmic status is also related to 
the frequency of working in schbbl- 
sUpervised jobs. If we consider only those 
whb wbrked while in high school, the percen- 
tage bf Ibw and middle SES students in 

schbbl-supervised jobs is much higher t^han 
the percentage of high SES students: This 
pattern is predictable^ work-study and 
government-sponsored jobs are often tar- 
geted to economically disadvantaged youth; 
These data do not distingmsh clearly 
between the disadvantaged and t'^.ose with 
moderate incomes, since family income was 
not directly measured; Had it been, the 
relationship between SES and school- 
supervised employment might be even more 
pronounced; 
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TABLE 2 



Hj6H seHoeh weRk EXPERiEMeE by veeATlQNAt patterns and spegialty 

jPERGENTAiSE DiSTRIBUTiON) 



Both School Porcant of 

School ind .P_utsjl*c _ AlJ *io^5 ... 

Pattern ftnd Specialty Job Only Outtide Job Job Only No Job Total School-Related in) 



Males 



Vocational concentration 


13 


9 


57 


20 


100 


16.8 


(245) 


Lirhited vdcatibhal 
participation 


6 


4 


55 


35 


100 


9.5 


(240) 


No vocational credits 


6 


3 


65 


26 


100 


7.4 


(177) 


Agriculture 


11 


2 


58 


3D 


100 


- 


(57) 


Office 


4 


5 


59 


33 


4 \J\J 


- 


(167) 


Trade and industry 


13 


10 


57 


20 


100 




(147) 


O^her ?:pecialitv 


23 


23 


33 


21 


100 


— 


(29) 


No speciality 


6 


6 


57 


32 


100 


— 


(9t7) 


Total 


6.9 


6.4 


56.5 


30.2 


idd 


— 


(1387) 


Females 
















Vocational concentration 


14 


11 


47 


28 


100 


22:2 


(^27) 


Limif^C* vocational 
pa- pation 


7 


6 


57 


29 


100 


13.1 


(290) 


No vocational credits 


3 


4 


53 


50 


100 


10.7 


(95) 


Office 


11 


9 


52 


28 


100 




(518) 


Trade and industry 


22 


5 


46 


27 


100 




(28) 


Home economics 


id 


14 


34 


42 


100 




(32) 


Other specialty 


12 


8 


51 


28 


100 




(50) 


No specialty 


7 


6 


44 


42 


100 




(842) 


Total 


9:4 


7:5 


47.5 


35:6 


100 




(1470) 



SOURCE: Lewis, Gardner, and Seitz (1983. tables 2.6 and 2.B). 

NOTE: Percentages shown in the table are weighted and may not sam to 100 doe to rounding. For men, the 
"bjher" category includes distributive educitioh_, health occupations, arid home ecdriomics. For womisri, 
the '/other'' category includes ^d^^ arid agricultijre. See text for 

explariallon of school and outside, jobs. All columns refer to rejppndents_e_xcept _"Percent__o_f_ ALL Jobs 
School-Related." That column refers to jobs held and may include several jobs for a single respondent. 
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TABtE 3 



HIGH SCHOOL WORK EXPERIENCE BY BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS 

(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 



Sex, Race, and SES 

Males 

Hispanic 

Biack 

White 

Low SES 
Middle SES 
High SES 
Total 

females 

Hispanic 

Black 

White 



Both School 
School and Oatside 

Job Only Outside Job Job Only 



Mo Jcb 



total 



!n) 



8.9 
8.3 

6:6 

8.3 
8.2 
3.2 

6.9 



11:4 
14.5 
8.4 



8.9 

"6.4 

6:2 

7.3 
6.9 
4:5 
B.4 



9:0 
5.2 
7.8 



43.6 
36.7 
60:3 

44.6 
57.7 
62.6 
56.5 



36:6 
19.2 
51.2 



38.7 
48.6 
26:9 

39.8 
27.2 
29.7 
30.2 



43:0 
51.2 
32.6 



100 
200 
TOO 

100 
100 
100 
lOD 



100 

ioo 



(232) 
(346) 
(809) 

(434) 
(731) 

(^18) 
(1387) 



(223) 
(376) 
(871) 



tow SES 
Middlis ?^S 
High SES 



9.6 
10.0 
7.7 



6.2 
9.1 
5.0 



33.2 
48.3 
57.8 



51.0 
32.6 
29.6 



100 
100 
1DD 



(461) 
(787) 
(217) 



Total 



9.4 



7.5 



47.5 



35.6 



200 



(1470) 



SOURCE: tewis, Gardner, and Seitz (1983, tables 2.1 and 2,2). 

NOTE: Percishtages shown in the table are weighted and rriay hot sum to 100 because of rbuhdihg. 
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Despite their greater jDart^icipatibh iri 
schbbl-supervised jobs, low SES students 
have rri Lie h Ibwei' bverall r&ies of wbi-Rihg dur- 
ing their high si^hbbl years. Something is 
considerably different for these stiJdehts; the 
difference rhay lie in bppbi'tunity. ehcbUr- 
agertient to wbi-k. or a cbriibihatibn of other 
factors. Whatever the causes, the high 
employment of low SES students in school- 
supervised jobs Is not enough to offset their 
Significantly lower rates of working while in 
high school. 

Experience in school-supervised jobs 
also differs according to region. These jobs 
are proportionally more frequent in the v\/est- 
ern states than in tho <;nuthern. north central, 
or northeastern parts of the country. In the 
south, work experience of any kind is less 
common; in the north central regibhs it is 
more common. 

Not surprisingly, students who are par- 
ents show emplbyrhent patterns different 
frbm other students. The sample size for men 
is cjiJite small, but analysis does suggest that 
men who are parents work more often than 
others, and much less often at schooh 
supervised jobs Over 70 percent of these 
men held outside jobs, compared to 56 per- 
cent of the men without children: AltRoagh it 
seems likely that f;tudents with parental 
responsibilities have a greater need to work, 
it may also be that those who are more likely 
to work are more likely to become parents 
while in high school. 

Women with children are less likely to 
work— 46 percent did so compared to 66 per- 
cent of the childless women. Since many 
probably experience financial hardship, there 
may well be significant reasons for this 
choice, such as the need to balance' schbbl- 
wbrR and child care. When high-schbbl-age 
mothers do wbrk. they are rtibi-e likely than 
their male cbuhtei'parts to choose schbbl- 
supervised jobs. 



The extent of school-supervised work. 

The bverall wbfth bf schbbl-supervised work 
prbgrarhs is natiJ rally of prime concern In 
terms bf future pblicy. Do these programs 



have a more positive effect bri students than 
(?utside jobs in terrris bf '^uch things as aca- 
demic performance or future labor rnarket 
outcome? If so. expanding such job pro- 
grams shbuld be a high pribrity fbr vbcatibhal 
educatibh. 



Students hbid schbbl-supei-vised jbbs at 
rates that vary with their participatibn in 
vbcatibnal ediJC£tibn and with gender. Over- 
all, about 16 percent bf all the jbbs women 
hbId during high school are school super- 
vised, compared to about 1 1 percent for the 
men. This may mean that women are more 
dependent upon this source of jobs, or 
simply that they take greater advantage of it: 



. . . school-supervised jobs Bccourit 
for less than one-sixth of all Jobs 
students hold. 



The difference in men and women's par- 
ticipation must; in any case; be seen in light 
of the fact that school-supervised jobs 
account for less than one-sixth of all jobs 
students hold. By far the majority of all high 
school work experience is obtained in out- 
side jobs: most of the jobs held by vocational 
students are not school supervised. Consid- 
ering the enormous numbers of students who 
do work, it is hardly surprising that vbca- 
tibhal prbgrams do hot supply all high schbol 
jobs, 

Schbbl-supervised jbbs are hbt held 
exclusively by vbcatibhal Cbhcentratbrs, 
Mbst Cbhcentratbrs, like rribst wbrking stu- 
dents in general, hbld bUtside jbbs. But Cbn- 
centratbrs db use si^hbol jbbs more often. 
About 22 percent of the jobs held by female 
Concentrators are school, supervised; the fig- 
ure Is less than half that for wornen with httle 
or no vocational coursework. When the sam- 
ple is limited to those students for whom 
complete transcripts were available (so that 
Concentrator groups are fairly represented); 
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the results are that male Cbhcehtratbrs held 
about 35 percent of the rriehj schbbl- 
sUpervised iobs and fernale Cbhcehtratbrs 
held abbut 50 percent bf the wbmeh's jbbs 
that were schbbl supervised. 



School'Supervised fobs seem to 
ificreBse opportunity lor working 
students by providing fobs with 
higher job cbntent and by o ffering 
more prestige, better pay, and the 
opportunity to learn hew skills* 



In general, mbst schbbl-supervised jobs 
were held by students with sortie vocational 
education. Of those for whom complete 
transcripts were available. 84 percent of the 
supervised jobs for men and 94 percent of 
those for women were held by students with 
some degree of vocational coursework: 
Given this, it is stiH true that most 
Concentrators— about 70 percent— never 
hold a school-supervised job: 

Characterlstf > of High School Jobs 

The impact of working during high 
school is easily seen in the hours students 
work. Many studefit jobs derhahd substantial 
commitments bf time. Almost half bf thbse 
held by men and bhe-third bf thbse held by 
wbmeri^ihvblve bver twenty hburs bf work a 
week. One jbbjh seven demands over thirty 
hburs a week. For students with all the 
respbhsibilities bf schbbl. these cortimit- 
rriehts bf time are substantial. 

The jobs students hold can be described 
from several points of view, inc[uding the 
occupations, the impact of school supervi- 
sion, the nature of the employers: and the 
Skills required: Examination of each of these 
areas casts jight on jhe workjng vocational 
student. (Since the data on income and earn- 



ings are extensive, this area is. treated ih a 
separate section imrnediately fbllbwihg this 
discussion bf job characteristics.) 

Althbugh the analyses that fbllbw are as 
precise as pbssible. the results shbuld be 
read with the limjtatibhs bf the data ih mind. 
Each bf the 6.796 high schbbl jbbs repbi-ted 
by NLS respbhdehts was cbUnted. whethei- or 
hot the same respondent i-epbrted holding 
more than one job during high school. This 
method has obvious shortcomings; it gives 
equal weight to Jobs that lasted two weeks as 
to those that lasted two years^ As a result^an 
Individual who moved Jh rough sevej;aJ^short- 
lived jobs influenced the distribution more 
than another who held the same job for the 
entire school year: 



As previously discussed, the jobs identi- 
fied in this analysis were those done on a 
more or less regular basis. This exclusion of 
occasional work undoubtedly has ah effect 
on the findings. Other data from the_Hrgh 
School and Beyond survey (Lewih-Epsteih 
1981) suggest that. as many as bhe-third bf 
the sbphombres and bhe-tehth bf the seniors 
whb wbrP rhay do irregular wbrk bf this kind. 

OccUpatibhs. The bccUpatibhs bf the 
students discussed hei-e are categorized 
aciibrding to the census occupational classi- 
fications It should be pointed out that objec- 
tions have been made to using this system 
for examining jobs held by young people 
(Lewin-Epstein 1981), since it is probable 
that their jobs often differ from those held by 
adults: 



For various reasons, including the vague- 
ness of many individuals* descriptions of 
their jobs, the researchers were unable to 
classify about one-third of the high school 
jobs reported by the fslLS respondents. The 
data Used here represent, then, the regular 
jobs held by two-thirds bf the respondents. 
The likely effect bf this gap is that skilled and 
semisRijled jobs are pverrepresented. since 
many bf the uhclassifiable jobs were proba- 
bly ih the service area. 
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Using the database described, the study 
found that half of the high school men held 
jobs in the service or laborer groups. The 
other bccupatibhal groups, except for 
(1 ) managerial and prbfessibhal/techhical 
and (2) hbijsehbid service, each accbunted 
for at least 5 percent bf the jbbs. 

For wbrheh. jobs were eveh rribre heavily 
concentrated, but in sei'vice arid clerical 
occupations. Women were more often in 
sales or household service jobs than men. 
with the latter field accounting for almost 
20 percent of the women's jobs. Only 5 per- 
cent of the women worked in craft and opera- 
tive jobs, compared to 24 percent for men. 



These patterns, which obviously conform 
to traditional, gender-defined roles, parallel 
the patterns found among older workers: 
There; too. larger proportions of women tlian 
men work in clerical, service, and household 
service-occupations, and smaller proportions 
are found in the craft, operative, and laborer 
grbups. 

Cohcehtratibh in vocational educatibh 
shifts the bccupatibhal groupings tb a 
degree. Male Cbhcehtratbrs are mbre likely 
than other men to be in craft or farm jobs, 
and less likely to work in service occupa- 
tions. In comparison to women with no voca- 
tional credits, female Concentrators are more 
likely to hojd clerical jobs and jess likely to 
work in sales or service occupations. 



When jobs are school supervised, the 
occupational groupings change even more 
distinctly. For men, craft occupations 
account for a larger share of jbbs, and 
laborer, sales, and farm positions for a 
smaller share. Women's jobs are less likely to 
be found in the sales and service bccupa- 
tibns. Both men and wbmen are mbre likely 
tb hbld clerical jobs. For worrieh, the differ- 
ences between outside jbbs and schbbl- 
su per vised jbbs are particijiarly striking In the 
clerical field. Ovec half the wbrheh in schbbl- 
supervised jbbs db clerical wbrk. cbrripared 
tb bhiy 27 percent bf thbse in butside jbbs. In 
hbijsehbid service, another significant differ- 



ence appears: only 1 percent of women in 
this group work in this field; compared to 
over 15 percent of the women holding out- 
side jobs. 



These differences suggest that the high 
schbbi work experience is rnbre beneficial to 
vocatibnal Concentrators and students who 
wbrk in school-supervised jobs. They are. at 
least, rhore likely tb wbrk in those bccupa- 
tibhs that bffer rribre prestige, better pay, and 
increased bppbrtuhity to learn useful skills. 

Skills. The great majbrity bf high schbbi 
jobs are hot cbrhplex in their derriahds. Mbst 
involve unskilled clerical, service, br manual 
labor tasks with Ibw jbb cbhteht. The terrh 
'Job content" refers tb the skill, cbrnplexity, 
and responsibility of a job as measured on 
the five-level scale developed by Scoville 
{1969)^For exannple. ushering is a low con- 
tent job; while operating a motion picture 
projector is a higher content job; Over 
75 percent of the jobs students hold are at 
the two lowest content levels; in comparison, 
about 38 percent of adult jobs are at the 
same levels. 



That inexperienced young people tend to 
find work in lbw-skiMed,jobs is not surprising. 
What is surprising is that as much as one- 
fifth bf the jbbs repbrted are at the interme- 
diate cbhteht level or higher. A substantial 
pbrtibh ihvblve at least sbme dexterity or 
mental effbrt. 

In general, cohcehtratibh in vbcatibhal 
education is associated with higher jbb cbh- 
tent. This effect, however, is probably due tb 
the[arger proportions of Cbncehtratbrs in 
school-supervised jobs. These jobs are rnbre 
like|y to be in the middle level of jbb cbhteht 
than^ are outside jobs. Half of the school- 
supervised jobs [or women have middle-level 
job content, which foMows from the nature of 
clerical work and its demand for certain 
levels of proficiency: Men, who are more 
likely to hold simple manual labor jobs, are 
also more likely to work at tine lower levels of 
skill. Only about one-fourth of the rnen in 
schbbf-supervised jbbs worked above tine 
lowest levels of job content. 
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The employer. In placing students iri 
jobs, schools may still have considerable 
room for work with employers within the pri- 
vate sector. This area of erriplbyrrieht is rela- 
tively Untapped in cdmparisbh with govern- 
ment. which Is the employer in a large 
number of schbdi-supervised jobs. Insofar as 
private sector jobs are available, the expan- 
sion of jobs with these employers is one 
obvious way to create morie schdiDl- 
supervised jobs. 

^_'i^°9'"^"_P^''^'^^^ i^^s show distinct 
patterris in terms of the areas in which stu- 
dents SI'S employed^ About one-third of such 
jobs are in trade and industry, compared to 
over half of all outside jobs: Although 15 per- 
cent of female students in outside jobs work 
in the personal servic'=^s industry; a very small 
number— only 2 percent— of the women in 
school-supervised jobs are in this area: Both 
men and women are more likely to work in 
professional services and public administra- 
tion when jobs are school supervised. 



In placing studehis in fobs, scWobis 
may stiii have considerable room 
for wdric witli erhpldyers wittiih the 
private sector. 



Over half of all employment while in high 
school is within the wholesale and retail 
Industries. These jbbs. rhahy of which 
demand Ibwer levels bf skill, ihvblve wbrkihg 
as stbckpersbns, baggers, file clerks, or sales 
clerks. Prbfessibhal services and manufacture 
Ing provide another substantial pbrtibh bf 
student jobs. More women work in the prb- 
fessional services area, which primarily sup- 
plies clerical jobs; more men work In inanu- 
facturing, where manual labor jobs are more 
common. 

The remaining one-third of student jobs 
are found in an assortment of industries. 



Thirteen percent of the women work in per- 
sbr^ai services; many in child care: the rest 
are dispersed in other industries: Men are 
divided rnbre equally across a haridfui of 
industries: agriculture; business and repair 
service, construction, and entertainment. 

Most students work part-time during 
their high school years. In keeping with their 
age and experience, most hold jobs that 
derhahd Ibvv-level skills and entail little com- 
plexity br respbnsibility, School-supervised 
jbbs seem tb increase bppbrtuhity for wbrk- 
ihg students by prbvidihg jbbs with higher 
job content and by bfferihg rhbre prestige, 
better pay. and the bppbriuhity tb learn hew 
skills. 



Income and Earnings 



Thejmage of the casual high school stu- 
dent who works a few hours a week for 
pocket money is outdated: Almost three- 
fifths of all seniors work, vocational Concen- 
trators more often than others. At least half of 
those who work earn over $2,500 during their 
senior years — enough tb cbnstitute a sub- 
stantial cbhtributibh tb their bwn or their fam- 
ilies' heeds. 



Alwbsi ihree-fifths of ail seniors 
wortc, vocational Concentrators 
more often than others. At feast hail 
of those who work earn c ?er $2,500 
during their senior years • . . 



Income from high school jobs. The best 
measure bf the ecbhbmics bf student work is 
the total ihcbme the^studehts receive frbrri all 
the jobs they hold. This includes. In one fig- 
ure, several significant variables: the hburly 
rate of pay, the hours worked per week, the 
number of weeks worked per year, and the 
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TABLE 4 



LABOR INCOME OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AS SENIORS 
1978-79 AND 1979-80 
1979 DOLLARS, PERCENTAGE biSTRiBOTiON 











Mm 














Vtomsn 














$1001- 


Ortr 












jioyi- 


Owr 








Pattern 


$0 


mm 


$2500 


$2500 


X 


Tbiii 


Inl 


$0 


$141000 


$2500 


$2500 


X; 


Tofil 


(n) 


Concentrator 


24 


5 


8 


13 


50 


100 


(761 


45 


3 


5 


7 


40 


100 


(118) 


Limited Cbncentratbr 


35 


4 


9 


9 


43 


100 


(981 


35 


4 


11 


14 


36 


100 


(184) 


Concentrator/fxplorer 


36 


1 


3 


20 


40 


100 


(58) 


35 


4 


9 


13 


39 


iiio 


fill) 


Explorer 


32 


3 


- 


25 


40 


100 


(17) 


49 


- 


- 


3 . 


48 


100 


(15) 


Ihciderital/Persdhal 


43 


3 


8 


11 


35 


100 


(223) 


46 


2 


4 


8 


40 


100 


(276) 


No vocational credits 


41 


3 


4 


12 


40 


100 


(116) 


57 




7 


2 


34 


100 


(96) 


IhcbiTiplete transcript 


40 


1 


11 


9 


39 


100 


(363) 


41 


2 


7 


13 


37 


idd 


(379) 


Racial/Ethnic Group 
























■j 
i 

I 






Hispanic 


42 


3 


7 


14 


34 


100 


(144) 


53 


4 


10 


8 




100 


(1611 


Black 


56 


2 


8 


4 


30 


100 


(2381 


57 


4 


7 


6 


1 26 


100 


(306) 


White 


37 


3 


8 


12 


40 


100 


(6191 


40 


2 


7 


11 


40 


100 


(712) 


.1" 

Ail 


39 


3 


8 


11 


39 


100 


(1001) 


43 


3 


7 


10 j 

4 


37 


10 


(119;) 



SOURCE: Lewis, Gardner, and Seitz (1983, table 3.16) 



NOTES: Percentages are weighted arid rfiay not surfi to totals bcaose of roanding: X refers to respondents who held high school jobs but could not be 
classified by income because either the tenure of the job was unknown or the job continued beyond the date they left high school. 
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accumulated wages frbrti a number of differ- 
ent jobs. 

Using this rtieasure. Lewis. Gardner, and 
Seltz (1983) calculated income for high 
school seniors who gi-aduated in 1978 and 
1979 (see table A). Since complete high 
school work histories are not yet available In 
the NLS database, it was not possible to 
arrive at comprehensive income figures; 
therefore, the figures here are likely to 
underst^ate slightly the actual frequency o[ 
working: As before, the NtS Youth data ana- 
lyzed refer to jobs that were *'more or less 
regular" rather than sporadic: 

As the table shows, nearly 60 percent of 
these graduating seniors earned money from 
regular jobs. The severe unemployment prbb- 
jems of black teenagers are In evidence: 
black men and women earned regular 
incomes less often than others. Women in the 
full sample, as weN as those who were white 
or Hispanic, earned regular income less often 
than men. 

Those who worked at schbbl-supervised 
jbbs during their senior year earned i'athei' 
sijbstahtial ambuhts. Half of this group. 
ihc[Udihg both men and women, earned over 
$2,500 that year. Only about dne-seventh 
earned under $1,000. Although fewer women 
held regular jobs, income was distributed 
evenly between men and women in the sam- 
ple as a whole. Sorne vocatipna[ students 
with medium to high participation earned 
income from regular jobs more often than 
those m other groups, but the overall earning 
figures were nearly the same: 

Some respondents could not be classi- 
fied by income becaljse the tenure of the job 
was unknown. Others stayed oh in their high 
school jobs after they left school. In the 
interview, these students prbvided ihfbrma- 
i\oh oh the hours wbrked and wages earned 
at the date of the interview. Since these fig- 
ures may differ from the hours and wages In 
high schbbl. they arejuspect as a measure of 
high schbbl incbme. Respondents in both of 
these categories were therefore allocated a 



hypbthetical ihcbrtie. the average yearly 
incbme for students bf the same gender and 
racial br ethnic background who held jobs 
bf the same type. They are represented on 
table 4 In cblurtin X. The majority are shown 
as receiving over S2.500 from their jobs, like 
most working students in the sample: 



Working while in high school is 
both more widespread and more 
economically important than 
commbhiy believed. 



The allbcatibh shows that Cohcehtratbr 
pattern groups earn at least $2,500 mbre 
bfteri than students with ho vbcatiohal cred- 
its. It also suggests that ambrig all high 
school sehibrs abbut 40 percent bf the men 
and 30 percent bf the wbmen earn more than 
$2,500. 

Working while in high school is both 
more widespread and more economically 
important than commonly believed^ In a typi- 
cal senior classroom, half or more of the stu- 
dents carry the responsibilities of a job and 
of managing significant income: 

Earnings. The financl^Faspect of work- 
ing while in high school can also be exam- 
ined in terms of the patterns of students' 
earnings per hour and per week. One natural 
comparison is with the federal minimum 
wage for jobs not involving tips. 

In considering this comparison, 
researchers took into account changes in the 
rhihimurh wage, which rpsejwice durmg the 
reporting peribd for the NLS survey. Frbrn 
S2.65 ah hour oh January 1. 1978^1t became 
$2.90 exactly_ohe year later, and $3.10 the fbl- 
Ibwihg year. The NLS survey itself had cau- 
tibhed respbhdents to ihclijde the Usual valije 
of tips and bbnuses in the hburly earnings 
they reported, so that the data would reflect 
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their total hourly earnings; this is significant 
in that some groups work more at jobs in 
which tips are an importai't source of 
income: the obvious example Is the higher 
proportion of women who work as food 
servers. 



in comparing earnings, the inexactness 
of the inflation adjustment was also consid- 
ered. Brackets were set wide enough to 
encompass rates of pay within about 10 per- 
cent of the upper and lower boundaries of 
the minimum wages during this time. Stu- 
dents who earned between $2.51 and $3.50 
ah hour were considered to earn rnmlmum 
wage. 

Table 5 shows that, for both sexes, the 
clear rhajbrity of jobs held during high schbbi 
fell within this range. A substantial fraction, 
however, earned at least 10 percent less than 
the mmimurh, a fraction that is considerably 
larger tor women. (33 percent) than for men 
(19 percent), in part, this is due to the fact 
that 10 percent of the women worked In 
house'^old service, a field seldom subject to 
the federal minimum. 

— --^Ttais large fraction of low-paying jobs 
affects the figures for average earnings for 
women; Women In the entire sample, as well 
as in most categories, show an avera^ 
hourly wage below the 1979 minimum of 
$2 90 an hour. For men, the average is about 
$0.25 an hour above the 1979 minimum. 
Excluding hbusehbid service jobs raises the 
average fbr women by $0.17 an hbur. But the 
remaining $0.20 an hbur difference from 
men's wages is still substantial, 

Wbrheh earned cbhsiderdbly more when 
tliey held school-super'';sed jobs. Twice as 
large a fraction of thoir outside jobs paid 
under $2.51, but their schbbl-s Jpervlsed jobs- 
averaged $3.15. When household service jobs 
are again excluded, this gap narrows, isince 
almost no jobs In this field are school super- 
vised. Finally, women with no vocational 
credits show higher mean earnings; this is 
due to the fact that 7 percent of this group 
earn over $5:50 an hour: 



For men. hourly earnings were uhlhflu- 
enced by whether jobs were school super- 
vised or outside. Differences in pattern 
groups were apparent; vocational Concentra- 
tors reported lower hourly earnings than 
nonvocational students. 

Weekly earnings give additional insight 
mto the financial position of the working stu- 
dent: Usual weekly income was calculated by 
multiplying hourly earnings by the number of 
hours the student typically worked in a week: 
Compared to the weekly earnings of adults 
who work full-time, the average is predictably 
low. Here, too, most women earn signifi- 
cantly less than most men. Incomes of less 
than $50 a week were reported for 46 percent 
bf the women's jobs, compared to 34 percent 
of the men's jobs. Hbwever, in the most 
cbmmbh range. $51 to S75 a week, men and 
wbmeh held nearly equal numbers bf jbbs. 
Twerit^-six percent of the jbbs held by men 
and 28 percent of those held by women were 
in this category. A small but innportaht prb- 
pbrtlqri bf jobs averaged over $100 a week — 
over 22 percent of the men's jobs arid 14 per- 
cent of the worhen's jobs. 

In terms of the income of the pattern 
grou^ps_, there were no significant differences 
for men: However, women with high concen- 
tration In vocational education reported 
higher mean weekly earnings than those with 
no vocational courses: Moreover, the figures 
suggest that those with heavier concentration 
earn more, Jthough the difference is not sta- 
tistically significant. 



Schdbhsaperwtsed work programs 
In particular should not be 
evaluated safety with reference to 
the earnings of the students. 



Both rtien and women in school- 
supervised jobs reported higher weekly earn- 
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TABLE 5 

USUAt HOURLY EARNINGS OF JOBS HELD WHILE iN HS6H SeHOOt 
(1979 DOLLARS, PERCENTAGE biSTRIBUTlONj 



Pattern arid Type of Job 



$250 and Le« $2.51-$3.50 $3.52 and Over Maari- 



ini- 



Excluding Household Service 
_ Mean in) 



Males 



Concentrator patterns 
Limited participation 
No vocational credits 



School iob 
Outside job 



Total 



Females 

Concentrator j3at terns 
Limited participation 
No vocatidna! credits 

School job 
Outside job 

Total 



21 



60 



18 



$3:01 



(300 > 



21 


54 


25 


3:11 


(297) 






14 


66 


20 


3.16 


(170) 






12 


68 


19 


3.15 


(390) 






20 


57 


23 


3.15 


(1310) 






18.8 


59:1 


22,1 


3.15 


(1700) 






27 


62 


10 


2.80 


(424) 


$2.89 


1402) 


25 


6b 


15 


2.96 


(252) 


3:09 


1238) 


32 


62 


7 


3.03 


(62) 


3.29 


155) 


15 


71 


13 


3.15 


(400) 


3:15 


1397) 


39 


51 


11 


2.65 


(962) 


2:88 


(830) 


33.4 


55.3 


10.4 


2.80 


(1362) 


2.97 


n227) 



SOURCE: Lewis, Gardner, and Seitz (1983, tables 3.12 and 3.13). 

NOTE: Percentages and means are weighted, and percentages may not surh to 1 00 due to rounding: Jobs held while in high school exclude jobs that 
respondents continued to hold after leaving high school. 
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ings. this difference, though, is statisticaiiy 
significant only for \^cfmen, and if hdusehbid 
service jobs are excluded, it disappears. 

This section has isolated the subject of 
earnings during high school at some risk, 
given that vocational education programs are 
often evaluated in terms of earnings after 
graduation. School-supervised work pro- 
grams in particular should hot be evaluated 
solely with reference to the earnings of the 
students. As described earlier, these pro- 
grarhs are hot constructed primarily to pro- 
vide ihcbrhe. but to educate and help stu- 
dents in a variety of ways. 

The WdrRihg Student 

No two working students are alike. One 
may be from a low SES family, the next may 
be Hispanic, the next may work over thirty 
hours a week, the next may havejaken only 
two vocational courses, and so on: Even so: 
some generalizations hold true for at least 
half of the NLS respondents who worked dur- 
ing high school: They obtained their own 
jobs They were from middle or high SES 
families. Their jobs involved little skill or 
responsibility. They worked in the wholesale 
and retail industries. They worked enough 
hours to have substantial incomes. 



. . . the vocaUohai Gonceniralor Is 
more likely to hotd several fobs 
during high school than are 
students with less pariicipaiibn in 
vocational education. 



In order to complete this gene^raj profile, 
several remaining areas must be mentioned: 
One Is the relationship between high concen- 
tration in vocational education and the fre- 
quency of job change: the vocational Con- 
centrator is more likely to hold several jobs 



during high school than are students with 
less participation in vdcatibhal educatibh. 

Bbth rhale and ferhale Cbhcehtratbrs 
held at least three jbbs during high school 
aimbst twice as bften as did other students: 
9 percent bf the rrieh in the total sample 
held threeor rhbre jbbs^ cbinpared to abbiJt 
17 percent of the male Cbhcehtratbrs. For 
female Cbhcehtratbrs, the ratio was nearly 
the same: abbut 19 percent held three or 
mbre jobs during high school, compared to 
12 percent bf the wbmeh in the total group. 



Degree bf participatibn Is related to the 
frequency bf emplbymeht during high school 
only for Cbncentratbrs. This group of voca- 
tional students seems more lj*<6ly to have a 
kind of job mobility during the ^^J_g]lschool 
years. The frequency of employment may be 
re I ate d Jo mo re use of s c h ooj- s a p e rv i s e d 
jobs, a higher degree of skills offered to the 
employer, more interest in working, or other, 
less visible, factors; In any crse, this variod 
experience may well be an advantage in the 
job search after graduation. 

Ahbther variable related tb the student's 
likelihobd tb wbrk during high schbbi is ser- 
vice area. (Area bf specialization was defined 
as that service area in which a student with 
high participatibn earned at least 60 percent 
bf his br her tbjal vbcatibhal credits.) Eighty 
percent bf the rheh who specialized In dis- * 
trib'Jtive education or trade and industry 
worked during high school. Seventy percent 
of the men in agriculture and office ;special- 
tles worked^ ^omen who specialized in 
occapat^lonal h°"^f 

what more likely to be employed than those 
in other fields: Otherwise, specialty was not 
related to employment to the same degree as 
for men; 



just as frequency of emplbymeht varied 
with specialty, so did the tendency tb hold 
school-supervised jbbs. Of thbse rheh in 
trade and industry, 23 percent worked In 
schbbl-supervised jbbs; bver 45 percent bf 
those in the "bther" categbry did the same. 
(Mbst bf the men in this categbry were dis- 
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tributj^ve education students. "Other" also 
includedjnenjn health services and occupa- 
tionai home economics:) Only 9 percent of 
the men in office specialties and 13 percent 
of those in agriculture held school- 
supervised jobs; the proportions of women 
who worked in school-supervised jobs varied 
specialty, but the differences were small; 



. . . the extent of vocBiiomI 
education is sighWcahtly related to 
pariicipaiioh in the labor warkeh 



Any profile of the work in § student must 
include the relationship of working to 
delinquent behavior— a question Jeldbm 
addressed in previous research. Data on this 
issue were gathered in the NLS YbUth sUrvey 
through a confidential qUestidhhaire com- 
pleted by respondents during the May 1980 
interview. The form listed a number of delin- 
quent acts and school problems, such as 
shoplifting and belong suspended from 
school: Respondents were asked to indicate 
how often they had been involved in each 
behavior daring the twelve months prior to 
the interview. 

Lewis. Gardner, and Seitz (1983) used 
the resulting data to focus on the difference 
in delinquent behavior between students who 
worked during high school and those who 
did hot. The subsample used for analysis was 
limited to those who were juniors or seniors 
at the time of the interview, and those who 
had dropped bUt within the preceding three 
months. These limitatibhs ensured that the 
data analyzed would reflect the experience bf 
respondents who had actually been students 
during most of the. one year period in 
question. The study was not limited by 
curriculum. 



Table 6 shows the results *or men. both 
juniors and seniors, and table 7 shows the 



findings for women. The frequencies of var- 
ious dehavibrs" are similar across both gender 
and grade. Some acts, such as drinking, are 
very commbn; others, such as expulsion from 
school, are rare. These differences are fairly 
predictable, but the analysis gives a clear out- 
line of the frequency of various behaviors. 



Most significant Is the relationship of 
delinquent acts to working during high 
school: A consistent pattern emerged under 
analysis: when all categories of work expe- 
rience are combined, the incidence of school 
problems and delinquent behavior is higher 
among working students than among those 
who did not work. Students who held both 
school and outside jobs usually reported the 
most problem behavior. The least delin- 
quency was reported by those who worked 
only in school jobs or did not work at all. 
Other than work patterns, these respondents 
did hbt differ from their counterparts. 

There is no bbvlbUs explahatibh for these 
data. It is pbsslble that future research will 
discover a causal link, it may also be that 
working and delinquent behavior are assb- 
cjated phenomena that spring from other fac- 
tors characteristic of working students. 



Working after High School 
Participation in the tabor Force 



In their study of the labor market expe- 
rience. Gardner, Campbell, and Seitz (1982) 
examined the extent to which graduates are 
active in the labor force, either working or 
lobkihg for work. Since one reason for not 
wbrRihg is enrollment in pbstsecbridary edu- 
catibh, their sample was limited to those who 
were hbt ehrblled, and in some instances 
restricted further tb thbse whb had exactly 
twelve years bf edUcatibh. They fbuhd that, in 
general, people with any cbhcehtratioh in 
vocational education were mbre likely to be 
in the labor force for a full year than thbse 
who had either no vocational courses or ah 
Incidental course. 
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TABLE 6 



RESPONDENTSJ^PQBriHGSCWDOLPROBi^M^^ BEHAVIOR 
IN PREVIOUS TWELVE MONTHS BY WORK EXPERIENCE 
PERCEIMTAGE REPORTINCS BEHAVIOR, MEN 



Problem or School 
Delinquent Behavior Job Only 



Both School Ootside 
and Outside Job Job Only 



No Job 



Total 



Juniors 

Skipped schbbt 59 

Used alcohol 71 

In) • ' (31) 

Suspended from school 40 

Expelled from school 3 

Used marijoana 17 

Shoplifted 26 

Stole < 350 value 20 

Stole > S5b value 7 

(n) (38) 



84 
82 

(27) 
46 
6 
33 
68 
28 
12 

(39) 



50 
78 

(300) 
23 
3 
19 
41 
32 
10 

(33Gj 



50 
71 

(204) 
28 

3 
18 
29 
26 

8 

(224) 



52 
75 

(562) 
26 
3 
19 
38 
29 
ID 

(637) 



Seniors 

Skipped school 
Used alcohol 
(n) 



38 
74 
(22) 



62 
97 

(22) 



53 
72 

(172) 



36 
65 

(61) 



50 
73 

1277) 



Suspended from school 26 

Expelled from school 1 

Used Marijuana 47 

Shoplifted 34 

Stole < $50 value 23 

Stole > $50 value 8 

(n) (56) 



44 

i 

54 
32 
29 
2 

j64) 



26 
2 
45 

3d 

25 
7 

(338) 



28 
3 
34 
20 
27 
5 

(126) 



28 
2 
44 
29 
25 
6 

(584) 



SOURCE: Lewis, Gardner, and Seitz (1983, table 2.15) 
NOTE: Percentages shown in the table are weighted. 

■Questions on skipping school and drinking bt alcohol were asked only of respdhdehts seventeen years of age 
or younger: 
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TABLE 7 



RESPONDENTS REPORTING SCHOOL PROBLEMS OR DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR 
IN PREVIOUS TWELVE MONTHS BY WORK EXPERIENCE 
PERCENTAGE REPORTING BEHAVIOR, WOMEN 



Problem or School Both School Outside 

beiinqaent Behavior Job Only and Outside Job Job Only No Job Total 



Juiiibrs 












Skipped school 


50 


68 


54 


32 


45 


Used alcohol 


48 


75 


78 


54 


69 


(n)« 


(30) 


(17) 


(248) 


(264) 


(559) 


Suspended from school 


24 


28 


11 


10 


11 


Expelled from school 


— . 


4 


1 


1 


i 


Used rharijuana 


44 


42 


49 


33 


43 


Shoplifted 


32 


31 


32 


17 


26 


Stole < $50 value 


8 


18 


16 


Id 


1 o 


Stole > $50 value 




3 


1 


1 


1 


(n) 


(33) 


(23) 


(259) 


(291) 


(606) 


Seniors 












Skipped schiDiDi 


38 


62 


60 


38 


54 


Used alcohol 


55 


68 


77 


51 


68 


in) 


(37) 


(49) 


(171) 


(92) 


(349) 


Suspended f rom schiDiDi 


17 


15 


11 


10 


12 


Expelled from school 


3 




1 


1 


1 


Use ' "^larijuana 


24 


67 


54 


24 


46 


Shoplifted 


14 


29 


25 


19 


23 


Stole < $50 vaiue 


6 


14 


17 


9 


14 


Stole > $50 value 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


(nj 


(71) 


182) 


(269) 


(173) 


(595) 



SOURCE: Lewis, Gardner, arid Seitz (1983, table 2 16); 
NOTE: Percentages shown In the table are weighted; 

■ Questibhs on skipping school and drinking of alcohol were asked only of respondents seventeen years of age or 
yoange/-. 
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The patterhs for various groups are 
shown In tabl(5 8. Men with moderate levels of 
vocational education were much more likeiy 
to be in the labor force for a full year than 
those with incidental or no participation. This 
general trend Is not as strong for male Con- 
centrators, although It Is in the same direc- 
tion. For female Concentrators, the trend is 
stronger: they were much more likely to be in 
the labor force for a year than other female 
graduates: 

it seems clear that the extent of voca- 
tional education is F.ignificantly related to 
participation in the labor market. The stu- 
dent s specific level of participation also ' 
seems to affect this outcome, although in 
ways for which there is no bbvidus explana- 
tion at present. 



The Job Search 

Job search techniques are probably 
ijhiimited. but in general they tall into two 
categories— those that invdive direct contact 
with the employer and those that are con- 
ducted through a broker. Direct searches 
often inviDlve i^iDntai^ting the employer at^the 
place of business or responding to an adver- 
tisement. A broker as a source o^hejp and 

information may Include snrip^oymeri^t ser- 

vices or helpful relatives: Techniques of both 
kinds seem to be effective: Several studies 
have examined various strategists and found 
some evidence that direct employer contact 
and job information secured through farriily 
and friends are most likely to lead to 
employment. 

Analysis of the 1981 interview data from 
the MLS Youth survey generally supports this 
conclusion, with one notable difference. 
Although direct erriplbyer contact and help 
from family and friends are still the most suc- 
cessful strategies, they are followed very 
closely by two other methods: use of private 
employment agencies as brokers and use of 
newspaper advertisements as sources of 
information. 



Assuming that this does reHecMhe reali- 
ties of the job search; It becomes important 
to ask what strategies vocational graduates 
use: Certainly many factors; from individual 
skills and work history to the local labor 
market, affect the success of a job search. 
Even so. the search method used appears to 
be significant. In considering the success of 
vocatiorial graduates in the labor market, it is 
important to ask what strategies these gradu- 
ates use in their job searches. 



Several studies have exBmined 
various strategies and round some 
evidehce thai direct employer 
contact and Job Ihtormation 
secured through family and friends 
are most likely to lead to 
employment. 



Data gathered from a subsarnple of the 
NLS Youth survey can be used to examine 
this question. In three cdhsecutive annual . 
interviews, these res pond eh ts had replied 
affirmatively to the question. "Were you seek- 
ing employment during the four-week period 
prior to the interview?** In response to addi- 
tional questions, they reported what job 
search techniques they were using, and to 
what degree. During the third interview they 
were asked a supplemental series of ques- 
tions about the results of their job searches. 
Using this information, Gardner, Campbell, 
and Seitz (1982) examined the success rate 
of the various strategies used. These strate- 
gies, with their percentage of use. are as fol- 
lows (more than one strategy was used by 
many individuals; therefore the percentages 
total more than one huhdred): 

• Direct erriplbyer contact (60-61 per- 
cent) 

• Response to advertisements (39-40 
percent) 
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TABLES 

LABOR FORCE EXPERJENCE BY VOCATIOfMAL EDUCATION PATTERNS, 
RESPONDENTS WIJKEXACTLY TWELVE YEARS OF EDUCATION 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 



Men Women 



52VVMksrn 27 or More 0 Weeks ^2 Weeks in 27 or More 0 Weeks 

Petterhs Labor Force Weeks Worked Unemployed Cibor Force Weeki Worked Unemployed 



Concentrator 

1978 64.2 89:9 65:4 63.3 85.7 70.0 

1979 61:8 87.5 81 ;5 60.9 77.3 69.4 

Limited Concentrator 

1978 78.4 92.1 70.3 51.4 75.3 66.5 

• 1979 71.9 85.0 66.6 45.5 70.2 69.0 

Concentrator/Explorer 

1978 77.6 96.1 81.5 53.0 662 59.8 

1979 71.0 94.2 74.3 45.4 73.8 65:2 

Fxpldrer 

1978 36.1 88.3 54.9 _ 40:9 57:0 80.6 

1979 68.4 89.5 49.9 33:1 61.7 49.5 

I hci dental /Persona I 

1978 59.3 88.9 64:0 44.4 66.4 64.5 

1979 59.5 87:7 69.6 39.1 72.0 57.9 

Ndnvocational 

1978 59.6 82.5 61.1 36.3 56.8 53.4 

1979 59-5 87.7 69.3 39.7 60.3 54.1 

jncornplet2 transcript _ __ _ 

1978 52.9 78.8 65.5 42.1 60.9 59.1 

1979 62.1 79.1 57.2 37.6 61.1 61.7 

Tota! _ 

1978 63.9 85.2 65.6 47.4 67.3 62.6 

1979 64.5 84.7 65.8 42.8 67:7 63:1 



SOURCE: Gardner, Campbell, and Seitz (1982, tables 3-5, 3-7, etc): 
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• SeeRlhg ihfbrmatibn from family and 
friends (15-19 percent) 

• Use of state employment services 
(14 percent) 

• Use of school empldyrtieht services 
(6-8 percent) 

• Use of private employment services 
(4-5 percent) 

• Ail other methods (9-12 percent) 

jt isj)ossib[e that some respondents Jook 

direct employer contact to refer to the job 
interview itself* and may Jiave^reportedidirect 
contact with the employer to the exclusion of 
other methods; However, the survey question 
was carefully worded, and the figures should 
not have been significantly changed by this 
kind of misinterpretation. These percentages 
seem to form a reasonable basis for examin- 
ing other factors that relate to the choice of 
job strategy. Knowing what, strategies partic- 
ular groups choose can both illuminate labor 
market experience, including employment 
and unemiplpyment. and suggest helpful poli- 
cies for the future. 

«Job search strategies and vocational 
students: How vocational education partici- 
pants conduct their job searches is of pri- 
mary interest in terms of their labor market 
experience: Analysis of the data does sug- 
gest that graduates tend to use specific tech- 
niques and that these tendencies vary with 
patterns of participation and with specialty. 
Some trends in usage hold for two years; few 
are consistent across all three years of the 
survey data. For instance, in 1979 and 1980. 
Concentrators were more likely to use state 
employment services and less likely to use 
their friends and relatives as sources of 
information than were those with little or no 
vocational cbursewbrk. The fbllbwihg year, 
hbvv(5ver these relatibhships did hbt hbld. In 
1980. Cbhcehtratbrs were much more likely 
than the average tb repbrt the use of advertis- 
ing, but not the following year. 



Favorite strategies a[so vary wjth spe- 
cialty; In particular, students in two areas 
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showed distinct tendencies tb use specific 
search techniques. The first group consists 
of those who had specialized in trade and 
industry; these graduates were significantly 
more likely tb use their friehds^ahd relatives 
in their jbb searches^ The secbhd grbup cbh- 
sists bf thbsig who had hb specialties, either 
because they had taken i^b vbcatibhal cburse- 
wbrk. br because they did "hbt cbhcentrate in 
an area. These respohdehts tended tb use 
school emplbymeht services. This'sighificant 
trend held true for all three survey years. 

Strategy choice and educational enroll- 
ment. E^nrqMmerit-andeducationaHevef also 
afject the choice of Job search techniques. 
Young peopliB who are enrolled in school use 
school employment services at least ten 
times as often as those who are not; The use 
of school services as a job search strategy is 
further affected by educational level; Stu- 
dents in their third and fourth years of post- 
secondary school use school employment 
services two or three times more than the 
average for all job seekers. 

Various bther trends emerge. Firsi. in 

1979 there was ah extrabrdmarily high use bf 
direct emplbyer cbhtact; a// jbb searchers 
whb were cbrripretihg fifteen years bf educa- 
tion repbrted usihg this strategy. The fbllbw- 
ing two years, however, the figures dropped 
to about the average for those with other 
[eveis of education. During 1979, another 
strategy was v;ery heavily used by those who 
had completed thirteen years of education; 
nearly twice as many respondents used 
school placement services as during an aver- 
age year; 

Whatever the cause of these peaks, it is 
evident that the use of school employment 
services depends heavily on whether the stu- 
dent is enroHed. Students who have left 
school, although they may have lost a pre- 
vious jbb and are searching again, do hot 
seem to see the school placement agency as 
available br useful to them. 

Fbr secondary schbbis in particular, 
these findings suggest directibhs that schbbi 
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em[Dl6yment services can take. Where these 
agencies are effective in heiping young peb- 
p\e find jobs, fdlibw-up prbgrarris extending 
the agencies' help to graduates rhay be 
ajDprbpriate. Groups that rriay be targeted are 
Cbnceritratbrs and those with hp vbcatibhal 
educatibh, bbth grbups fbr which schbbi 
emptbyrrieht services a:'e sbmewhat effective. 
Fbr students whb are hbt helped by schbbi 
employment services, the services rhay be 
changed and improved; alternatively, the 
users may be directed to other jbb strategies. 

Strategy choice vQender, and race. 

Arhdhg the NLS Youth respondents, gender 
and race play a role in the choice of job 
search strategies. One significant association 
is that white men use advej'tl^sements con- 
sistently less often than job seekers on t^e 
average. The Impact of this choice is some- 
what unclear. There is evidence that answer- 
ing advertisements has a relatively low sac- 
cess rate (in terms of gaining job offers) of 
12 percent: other evidence suggests, how- 
ever; that this strategy is product, ve and 
should be used more often. 

A second finding is bbth mbre clear-cut 
and mbre troublihg; black rheh and wbrheh 
are cbnsistently abbve avei^age in their use of 
state er pibymeht agencies. The reason this 
is a potentially serib'Js problem is that the . 
sijccess fate of state agencies has been 
repdrtied to be as low as 5 percent (Egan 
1976), In fact, for black youths in general, 
this is the least productive sUategy. (The only 
less productive strategy for black men is the 
school employment service:) This finding 
suggests that black graduates can be helped 
by instruction in job search strategies. One 
approach is for vocational programs to teach 
what the various strategies are, with empha- 
sis on their success rates. 

Strategies and reasons for the job 
search. To some degree, a jbb seeker's 
employment status affects the strategy 
chosen. In two of the three years surveyed, 
those vvhb had lost their jbbs were rhuch 
more likely tb register with state erhplbymeht 
services. (This may be assbciated with 



recjuirerhehts tb register in brder tb qualify 
fbr uherriplbyrheht cbrripehsatibh.) 

Whether the wbrk sought was full-time of 
paft-tirhe alsb made a difference m the 
respondents* chbjce bf strategy. Those who 
wefe Ibbklhg fbf paft-tifhe work tended fibt to 
use state erhployrheht sefvices. In two of the. 
three years, they did tend tb use school 
erhployment sefvices fhofe than the average. 

The effect of labor force status. The 

choice of a search strategy also varies wi^th 
the job seeker's employmer^t status^Those 
who are unemployed, like those who have 
lost their jobs, use state employment services 
more than the average: Those who have been 
out of the labor force (rather than unem- 
ployed) and are now reentering make less 
than average use of this service, as well as 
less use of advertisements: they make more 
use of school employment services. For 
young adults, a common reason fbr being but 
bf the labor force is ehrbllment in schbbi, sb 
this high use bf schbcl services is cbhsisteht 
with the high use by thbse who are ehrblled. 

The success rates bf jbb search strate- 
gies. Prbbably the single rhbst significant 
issue in the qiiestibh bf search fhethods is 
how well they wofk for those who use them. 
For the NLS Youth respondents, effective- 
ness varied to some degree with the degree 
of vocational concentration, as follows: 



• State employment services were espe- 
cially ineffective for those with the 
greatest concentration in vocational 
education; and became more effective 
as concentration decreased. 

• Private efhploymerit sefvices were also 
Increasingly effective as concentration 
decreased. 

• Advertisements were mbst effective fbr 
Cbncehtratbrs and Cbhcehtratbr/ 
Explbrers; they were less useful fbr 
Limited Cbncehtratbrs. 

• Direct employer contact and contacts 
made through friends and relatives 
were most effective for those with little 
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or no vocational training. Otherwise; 
trends were not apiparent for the use of 
these two strategies. 

Since the latter strategies usually. have 
high success rates, >'bcatibhal educatibh may 
address the issue of how vbcatibhal students 
are^ahd are hbt— using them. It may be 'Jiat 
students are hbt familiar or cbmfbrtable with 
these strategies or db hot uhderstahd their 
potential usefulness. More effective job 
search briehtatibh should help students 
choose the most useful strategies. There are 
other ways by which schools could help stu- 
dents use these strategies, such as arranging 
for effective employer contacts. 

Overall use of job search strategies. Oh 

the whole, vocational participants depart 
from the average in their use bf twb "broker" 
strategies, state emplbymeht services and 
schbbi emplbymeht services. These twb ser- 
vices arejjsed by different groups bf jbb 
seeRers. State agencies are used by the 
uhemplbyed, blacks, those »1bt ehrblled in 
schbbi and those who are searching because 
they lost their jobs. Schbbi agencies are usea 
by those returning to the labor force; those 
seeking part-time work; some who aj'e 
searching for jobs because of hardship; those 
who have completed thirteen, fifteen, or six- 
teen years of school; and those currently 
enrolled: 

in general, vocational education gradu- 
ates do not show significant differences from 
the overall sample in their choice of strategy. 
The few exceptions to this pattern are worth 
noting. 



Tfaining on ho w to choose Job 
search strategies seems 
lahdafhehtah since this choice is 
related to success. 
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ebhcehtratbrs. in two of the three years, 
tended to use state emplbymeht services a 
littie mbre than average. They had even less 
success than the sample as a vvhble, which 
generally received a low percentage bf jbb 
offers through these services. FUrthermbre, 
these Cbncehtrators were chbosihg ah inef- 
fective strategy at the expense bf one that is 
us jally more effective (cbhiactihg friends 
and relatives). This they did sbrriewhat less 
bfteh than the rest bf the sample. 

When they Used direct emplbyer con- 
tacts. Concentrators and Concentrator/ 
Explorers were only half as successful as 
Incidental/Personal participants and those 
with no vocational training at all. Some of the 
strategies Concentrators used were more 
successfuL In two of the three years they 
made average or above-average use of adver- 
tisements, with success rates that were well 
above average; When Concentrator/Explor- 
ers used this strategy, they too had well- 
above-average success. 

The overall experience repbrted by voca- 
tional students in the job search suggests 
that much can be done to facilitate their 
efforts. The exact nature of what shbuld be 
bffered heeds careful cbhsideratibh. Training 
on hbw tb chbbse job search strategies 
seems fundamental, since this chbice is 
related tb success. Jbb seekers iieed nUfrier- 
bUs bther skills, including how to secure 
interviews and how tb present themselves in 
interviews. These skills are presently taught 
as part of the vocational education curricu- 
lum In some schools. WUh employment rates 
low for some groups of students, the inclu- 
sion of job search training is a valid con- 
sideration for addition to any vocational 
program: 

the Early Career 



Vocational educatibn has the potential to 
affect the graduate's work experience in a 
number of specific ways already discussed, 
such as emplbyrheht. types bf [obs held, and 
earnings. There are alsb labbr fbrce effects 
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that are career related and represent interac- 
tions between the individoal and the labor 
force over a period of time. These include 
labor force experience, job teriure, multipie 
job hbldihg\ and job separation and turnover. 

Labor force exjDerience. The term labor 
force experience refers to the total time spent 
wbrRing, whether bh one jbb br bn multiple 
jobs. Because total work experience is 
related to such other aspects bt wbrkihg as 
tenure arid rate b^f pay, it is ah impbrtaht cbh- 
sideratibn when examining the effects bf 
vocational education. 

Amono the NLS Youth respbhdehts, men 
with some concentration in a vocational spe- 
cialty had from one to three months' more 
work experience than men with no vocational 
education In part, this seems to be an indi- 
rect effect of higher rates of participation in 
vocational education, since such participants 
tend to go directly to work after graduation: 
They are thus likely to be accumulating work 
experience while others are going on to post- 
secondary education. When considering 
women who have been out of school for at 
least two years, women with high concentra- 
tion ih vocational education have three to five 
mbhths' more experience than otherwise sim- 
ilar wbmeh who had no vbcatibnal educatibn. 

These results are hbt easily interpreted; 
at the same time, they occur with enough 
young people to be meaningful. Labor force 
experience, because of its effect on other 
aspects of working, should be taken into 
account when evaluating the effects of voca- 
tional education: 



dob lenpre. Although labor force expe- 
rience refers to the total time spent working; 
job tenure refers to the time spent in a spe- 
cific job or with a specific organization. As 
may be expected, tenure has been found to 
relate to other labor market outcomes, such 
as higher rates bf pay. 

Higher vocational concehtratibn is assb- 
ciated with bne tb twb mbnths; Ibhger tenure 
fbr men and white wbmeh. This trend does 



not appear for nnmqrjty w^omen; for them. In 

vocational participation may lead to longer 
tenure; Minority women outside tine office 
specialties also seem to have a specific work 
patterri, accdmdiating less tenure on the job 
and changing jobs more often: It seems to be 
a positive pattern, since for this group tenure 
is actually associated with lower, rather than 
higher, hourly earnings. 

Multiple job holding and number of jobs. 

Tenure, turnbver, and available incbme are 
all related tb the number of jobs a ybung per- 
sbn has held, and tb whether mbre than one 
jbb is held at a given time. Multiple jbb hbld- 
ihg does hbt seem to be ah important br cbh- 
sisteht effect bf vbcatibrLal education, 
although it does occur. Thbse who cohceh- 
trate most highly bh vocational education are 
more likely than other young people tb hold 
multiple jobs during more than four months 
of the two-year period studied. On the whole, 
however, th j NLS Youth respondents held 

DI^'I'PL^ i°^^_^J_^ ^^^^ '^ss ^^^^ half the 
national average: 

In the time period studied, men with 
vocational concentration were less likely than 
other male high school graduates to hold 
four br mbre jobs. For women no such trend 
emerged. The total number bf distinct jobs 
held, as reported in the 1979 and 1980 sur- 
veys, is shbwri ih tables 9 and 10. 

These data can be seen as bhe ihdicatibn 
bf labor market stability. Althbugh there is hb 
established descrijptibh bf a stable emjDlby- 
meht experience, it is generally agreed that 
it includes some degree bf tenure; frequent 
job change is disruptive for employers and 
workers alike. 

For vocational education, this is an 
L"^P°'l^i^'^t'^^"^_^/^^L^5_^L^9Jhe level of 
adjustment in the transition from school to 
labor force: This adjustment, for men who 
concentrate in vocational education, seems 
smooth; they are more likely than other men 
to have held two or three jobs than to have 
held either very few or very many. In con- 
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TABtE9 



tOTAt NUMBER OF JOBS HEtD BY 
veeATlONAt^EDUeATliDN PATTERNS- 
(PEReENTA(3E DISTRIBUTION) 



Number of Jobs 

Patterns 0 1 2 3 4+ 



Concentrator _ _ __ _ 

FullsampleV 0.6 34.2 40.2 21.6 3.5. 124 

Not enrolled ^ 0.0 38.4 37.2 20.9 3.6^ 67 

Lirnited Concentrator 

Full sample 1.9 43.6 28.0 19.9 6.6 224 

Not enrolled 0.0 46.5 29.1 17.8 6,6 107 

Cbn^cehtratbr/Explbrer 

Full sample 3:1 36.4 37.6 16.9 6.0 109 

Nbterirdlled 0.0 38.6 36.4 17.3 7.8 47 

Explorer 

Full sample 0,0 31.9 40,4 19.3 8.5 21 

Not enrolled 0.0 32.5 49.5 18.0 D.D 12 

incidental/Personaj _ _ 

Full sample 2.4 34.4 34.7 20.0 8.5 582 

Not enrolled 1.6 41.4 29.7 16.5 10.8 205 



Nonvocational 

Full sample _4._7 41.7 28.1 16.1 9.4 439 

Not enrolled 0.6 45.2 22.9 16.4 14.9* 144 



Incomplete transcript 

Full sample 3.6 34.9 34.4 19.4 7:8 693 

Not enrolled 0.4 40.3 31:8 18.3 9.3 284 

Total 

Full sample 3:1 33:1 33:1 18.9 7,9 2193 

Nbterirblled 0:6 41:8 30:4 17.6 9.6 866 



NOTE: Percentages shown in the table may not add up to 100 due to rounding. 
■ Complete sarnple of high school graduates, 
^i-iigh school graduates, not enrolled since 1977. 
•P < .05. 
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TABLE 16 



TOTAt NUMBER OF JOBS HEtD BY 
VOeATlONAb EDbieATiON PATTERNS, WOMEN 
(PERGENTAGE DISTRIBUTION F 



Patterns 



Number of Jobs 
1 2 3 



4+ 



Concentrator 
Full sample • 
Not enrolled ^ 

Limited Concentrator 
Full sample 
Not enrblled 

CorLcentratbr/Explorer 
Full sample 
Not ehrdlled 

Explorer 
Full sample 
Not enrolled 

Incidental/Personal 
Full sample 
Not enrolled 



Nonvocational 
Full sample 
Not enrolled 

Incomplete transcript 
Full sample 
Not enrolled 



Total 

F iji I sample 
Hot ehrialled 



3.8 
2.6 



3.r 

3.1 



4.^ 
4.4 



0:0 
0:0 



6.3 
2.8 



9.4* 
6.5 



6.0 
5.3 



5:6 
4.2 



46.7 
52.0 



40.2 
37.5 



40.2 
36.9 



56:1 
48:7 



37.1 
34.4 



39.4 
37.7 



36.9 
37.0 



39:0 
38:3 



28.1 
20.3* 



33.1 
37.5 



35.6 
34.6 



19.0 
16.6 



35.5 
42.7 



33.7 
33.7 



33.5 
34.5 



33:5 
14:8 



15.5 
20.3 



26.6 
13.1 



15.0 
18.6 



211.1 

12:7 



16.2 
17.0 



12.3 
12.8 



1 5.9 
14.9 



15:5 
15:8 



5.9 
4.8 



7.1 
8.9 



4.8 

5:6 



13.8 
22.0 



4.8 _ 
3.2* 



5.2 
9.4 



7.3 
8.3 



6:3 
7:0 



229 
114 



360 
165 



231 
107 



27 
8 



633 
134 



268 
72 



833 
415 



258 
1076 



NOTE: Percentages shown in the table may not add up to 100 due to rounding. 
* Complete sample of high school graduates, 
^ High school graduates, not enrolled since 1977. 
*P < .05. 
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trast. men who have little or no vocational 
coursework change jobs more often than all 
graduates in general. Of those who were not 
enrdned. approximately 15 jDercent of these 
nonvbcatlonal men Had held at least four 
jobs: the expected frequency for all re- 
spondents in this sample was approximately 
10 percent. 

These patterns hold when different types 
of jobs are counted. (These types include 
full-time jobs involving at least thirty-five 
hours a week of work; jobs held for at least 
f(Dur rhbhths; f ull-time jobs held at least 
four mdhths; and jobs held less than four 
rriohths.) In terms of the length of time jobs 
are held, hdhvdcatldrial men seem td change 
jdbs riidre freiqueritly than dther graduates, 
and may therefdre show less stability in their 
early careers. This tendency appears both in 
the full sample and when the sample is re- 
stricted to those hot recently enrolled, so it 
seems unlikely that it can be attributed to the 
short-term ernployment associated with post- 
secondary schooling: 



F emale Concentrators in the NLS^Yoath 
survey were more likely tnan other female 
graduates to report holding at least one job: 
they were much less likely to have held 
exactly two. In general, women changed full- 
time jobs less often than men. For both 
sexes, those most likely to have held several 
jobs were those who had not been enrolled in 
school since 1977 and were thus likely to 
have spent the most time in the labor force. 



Emplbymeht and Uhemployment 

According to the U.S, Department of 
Labor, ah individual who is actively Iddking 
for work or who is erhpldyed is cdhsidered td 
be in the labdr force. Erhpldymeht Is hdt 
rheasured in terms df being in the labor force, 
but in terrhs df ai^tual weeks employed or 
Uhempldyed during a specific period of time. 
The analysis here refers td NLS Youth 
respdndehts who were in the labor force dur- 
ing 1978 dr 1979, The sample was llmit^Bd to 
those who were not enrolled in any school, or 



who had exactly twelve years of education; 
since attendance at a postsecondary institu- 
tion is a very common reason for people in 
this age range to be unemployed. 



More often than other respondents, rnale 
Concentrators worked at least half of the 
year. For women, vdcatibhal participation 
was related to employment in a more general 
way; women with any amount of vdcatidhal 
education tended to work at least half the 
year rhbre often than women with no voca- 
tional credits. 

Since mdst vdcatibhal prdgrarris spdhsdr 
sdme schddl-sUpervised work, the qUestidh 
df the influence df high schddl wdrk expe- 
rience on later empldyrhent Is an important 
one. There Is strong evidence that this influ- 
ence Is positive; those who worked while in 
high school reported less unemployment In 
the fjrst year or two after high school: 
Moreover, as the length of time spent work- 
ing daring high school increased, later 
unemployment dec eased; 



. . . those individaais who take part 
In vocatVonat programs are less 
likely to be unemployed in the 
years after high school This 
suggests that voeatiohai edueatioh 
Has a positive, if moderate, 
ihfiuehce oh erhployrheht. 



Different kmds of work during high 

school are associated with different employ- 
ment rates after school: Later unemployment 
was lower^for jh^se ''espojrdents who had 
worked only In outside jobs than for those 
who worked only in school-supervised jobs, 
and was lowest for those who had worked 
both kinds of jbbs during high school. This 
does nbt, hbwever, clearly define the rela- 
tibnship of vocational educatibn tb emplby- 
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rheht in later years. Not all school-supervised 
jobs are held by vbcatibhal education stu- 
dents, vbcatibhal students rriay hbid butslde 
jobs. In which they may use skills develbped 
in their vocational classes. To the degree that 
vocational j3rograms contribute to working 
while i^n h[gh school, they probably contrib- 
Dte indirectjy to reduced unernployment in 
the post-high school years; 



in the finai analysis, those individoals 
who take part in vocational programs are less 
likely to be unemployed in the years after 
high school. This suggests that vocational 
education has a positive, if moderate, influ- 
ence on employment. 



Job Separation and Turnover 

Young people in general experience high 
rates of job turnover. This is equally true for 
thbse with cbhcehtratibh in vocational educa- 
tion. Several hypbtheses have been offered in 
the bhgbihg debate bver the reasbhs fbr this 
high uheriiplby rheht. 

One argurneht is that ybuths are simply 
unstable and jump from job to job with no 
sense of commitment either to the specific 
job or to working. Here the fault s seen as 
lying with individual young people, whose 
behavior is viewed as unstable and purpose- 
less; 



A second theory argues that young peo- 
ple do initiate the frequent job changes that 
lead to high unemployment rates, but that the 
rapid turnover is purposeful — an experience 
search designed to learn about the job 
market and different jobs {Leightbn and 
Mincer 1979). 

A third hypothesis tits well with the dual 
labor market thebry bf Dberihger and Pibre 
(1971), which maihtaii.s that mbstybuhg 
pebple can bbtaih bhiy undesirable jbbs with 
little incentive fbr cbrnrhitrrieht. These jobs 
are bf uncertain duration, Offer few fringe 
benefits, and g've little bppbrtuhlty fbr 
grbwth and develbprheht. Therefore, this 



argument hblds, the fault lies more with the 
jbbs than with the ybuths who leave therri; 
leaving them is the natural thiiig to do in the 
face bf hbw little these jbbs bffer. 

A fourth hypothesis similarly fbcuses on 
the nature of the labor market for young 
people, clajmrng that employers see youths 

'']_9®r?'l^'_?^_^_^^^['9j'L^'^ ^9 o^^S'' arid there- 
fore discriminate against them Like women 
and minorities, they are last hired and first 
fired: This means that frequent separations 
are not freely chosen, but are the result of 
variations in demand: This theory holds, 
then, that the fault for the high unemploy- 
ment rate of young people lies primarily in 
the unstable economy and the discriminatory 
way hiring decisions are made. 



Theories that claim that ybuths are 
responsible fcr their own unstable job behav- 
jbr have been cbuntered by suggestibhs that 
jbb separatibh is related to pbst-high schbol 
educatibri. Ybuhg adults bfteh enter and 
leave the labbr fbrce in accordance with 
breaks in the schbbi year, br with decisions 
to leave the labor market and return tb 
school. This argument, then, sees the labor 
force instability of youths as a matter of sea- 
sonal variation, attributable in large part to 
educational commitments: 

This reasoning can be tested through 
analysis of the NtS Youth data; If the argu- 
ment is valid, there should be obvious differ- 
ences between the job separation behavior of 
the entir' sample and that of respondents 
who had not been enrolled since 1977. This is 
not the case. When the two years for which 
there is complete ernplbymerit data are exam- 
ined, there is no consistent tendency. In 
1979, ybuhg pebple in the full sample did 
tend tb separate frbrri jobs more frequently, 
but no such tendency is evLdeht in 1978. The 
differences between all NLS Ybuth respbn- 
dehts and thbse whbse jbb separations were 
hbt related tb ehrbllrheht are neither cbhsis- 
teht nor substantial. 

The question of whether young pebple 
vho participate In vocational educatibh fit 
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brie hypbthetical pattern mbre neatly thari 
aribther cari. best be ariswered by examiriirig 
a number of related issues; in itself, the data 
bri jbb separations are riot adequate. Never- 
theless, any clear differerices in job separa- 
tion behavior between vocatibrial arid ribri- 
vbcatibrial studerits should help defirie this 
issue. 

To begin with, if young people with voca- 
tional cdhcehtratibh left their jobs more often 
than other young pedpre. that might indicate 
tendencies to accept undesirable jobs or to 
be unstable in the labor market. But the data 
show no higher incidence of turnover than 
that found for other youth. \/ocational 
respondents are also no more likely than 
others to separate voluntarily from their jobs, 
or to seek new jobs while still employed; both 
tendencies would probably be apparent if 
vocationally educated youtii were more likely 
to seek rapid advancement One conclusion 
that can therefore be drawn from the NbS 
data is that a sizable body of information 
gives no reason to see vocational respon- 
dents as more unstable than others. 

Finally, the rate of irivbluritary job sepa- 
ration is rib different for former vocational 
students than for the NLS Youth respbriderits 
as a whole. This mearis that vocatibrial stu- 
dents are ribmbre or less likely to be laid off 
frdrh their jobs than others. 

As yet. there is no widespread agreement 
on how to interpret and explain the labor 
market behavior of youths in general. 
Equally, the NLS Youth data do not give us 
the means to explain the labor force expe- 
riences of those with vocational education 
backgrounds: It does allow some conclu- 
sions: in general: young people with concen- 
tration in vocational education behave no dif- 
ferently from other youths in terms of job 
separation and turnover. 

Job Satisfaction 

One of the most Important f'ridings to 
emerge from recent research is that former 



vocatibrial students are likely to be more sat- 
isfied with their Jobs thari others. The impM- 
catibris of this effect are sigriificarit. Irisbfar 
as the human experierice of the workplace is 
important, job satisfactibri should be giveri 
irhpbrtarice iri ariy evaluatibri of the effects of 
a vocatibrial cijrricijium. 

Much attentibh has been given to defiri- 
ing job satisf action. This discussidn focuses 
on satisfaction with specific factors of the 
job. a measure that seems more exact in an 
area that is by its nature difficult to define. 
Consideration of global job satisfaction — 

'9°9_^J^^_'^^^^^^^ °j having needs and 
values met by the job — is. however, a useful 
starting point: 

Among former vocational students, the 
extent of global job satisfaction varies; When 
perscnal and contextual characteristics are 
cbritroMed. men with more vocational training 
are significantly more satisfied with their jobs 
(Merteris. Seitz. and Cox 1982). Women show 
the same teridericy, although the magnitude 
bf the djffererices cannbt be estimated pre- 
cisely. Sijrprisirigly. drbppirig but of schbbl. 
which does affect labbr market experierice. 
does hot seerri to affect job satisfactibri si§- 
nificently, a finding that has also beeri 
reported in the past (CMalley. Bathmah. and 
Johnson 1977). Graduates and dropdUts 
alike, vocational participants tend td be mdre 
satisfied with their jobs. 



. . . former vocattonaf students are 
likely to be more satisfied with their 
jobs than others. 



A complex phenomenon, job satisfaction 
is acoociated with numerous variables, as 
shown in table 1i. For men. they include lack 
of involvement with drugs or the criminal jus- 
tice system, high self-esteem, low scores on 
the WOW test (Kribvvledge of the World of 
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TABhE 11 

tHE SIGNlFleAMT eORRELATES OF JObIaT iSFACtiON 
(REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS) 





Personal On-the-Job 

nawblnnrriorit 


Working 
f^finditions 


Job 




Human 
Miteractiori 


Variable 


1979 


1980 


1979 


1980 


1979 


1980 


1979 1980 


Job characteristics 
Small firm size 
Medium firm size 
Large firm size 
Union 

Evening shift 
Split shift 
Hours per week 


1.05* 
.75* 
.52 
-.30 
..39* 

.42* 


.71* 

-.47* 
•.62* 
.25* 


.62* 
.83* 
.73* 

':.75* 
.33 

-.32* 


.68* 
.52* 
.55* 
-.37* 
-.29 

-.40 • 


■49 

.25 


■:36 


34 • .29* 

.23 

-.17 


Fringe benefits • 
Paid vacation 
Health insurance 
Life insurance 


.31* 






-:24 


:56* 
.34* 
.35* 


.39* 
.40 • 




Education 

Concentrator 
Limited concentrator 
No vocational credits 






:63* 
.55* 








-.23 


Personal characteristics 
Race arid sex 
Black male 
Black fiemale 
Hispanic female 
White female 

SES 




-.37" 

.25 
-.01 


.49* 
.62" 
.44" 


.40" 
.57" 
.30" 


-.34 


-.60- 
-;2.1 


-.31* 
-.27* 
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TABLE 11 (Cohtmued) 



Personal Ori the-Job Wbrkihg Human 

Variable Deve lopment Cbhditidhs -^oh Rewards interaction 

1979 1980~ 1979 1980 1979 1980 1979 1980 



Mdtivatio 1 

Self-esteem 

Job and aspirations match 



Educational Level 
Highest grade 

completed— 1 5 
Highest grade 

completed— 1 6 



Occapation 

Professional 

Managerial 

Sales 

clerical 

Crafts 

Farm 

Operatives 
Service 

Private Hbusehbid 



Age 

Hourly rate of pay 
(in dollars) 

Training-related job 



2.02" 
1.01 • 
.93* 
.75" 
1.04* 
1.56" 



.07 



2301 



.04* 
.53* 



v39 



1.62" 
1.41" 

:93" 
.79" 
1:08" 



.6V 



.08 

.09 
.25 



2674 



.04" 



.41 



:57 
1:6e" 
:.49' 
1.35" 

.54' 

.52* 
.35 
2.08* 



2304 



.06' 

;19 



-:46 
:43 



.53 
t.25' 
1.36* 
1.27* 

.66* 

.36 _ 
.44* 
1.61 



-.09* 



2674 



.03 
;35* 



.03 



.58 _ 
.82* 
.65" 
.43 

1.24" 



.46 _ 
1.03" 

.58" 

.81 



1:64 



-lO* 



,29" 



.OS" 



.19* 



.02* 



.02* 



-.80 



-.04" 



2304 



2674 



2304 



2674 



NOTE: 



All values are significant at the .05 level. An * indicates values significan^at or above the .Ol IeveK The numbers represent a unit change in 
the scale of job satisfaction correspbhdihg tb a Unit change in the scale of each explanatory variable. 
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WbrRJ. and living in the West or the South. 
For wbmeh, higher job satisfaction is asso- 
ciated with less ihvbfverneht with drugs or 
theft, late rharriage. high self-esteem, and iiv 
ihg in a rural area or ah area with relatively 
little manufacturing. 



Examining global job satisfaction reveals 
broad patterns; this effect is further ijlu^j- 
natecj in terms of examination of its compo- 
nents. Campbell et al. (1982) analyzed the 
data from NLS Youth respondents in terms of 
four factors that contribute to a total sense of 
satisfaction with the job: the ability to 
develop skills and learn new skills; safe, 
healthy, and pleasant working conditions: 
job-related rewards, Including pay. job secur- 
ity, and opportunity for advancement; and 
the human interactions in the workplace with 
both supervisors and coworkers. 

Satlsfactibh with persona! oh-lhe-jbb 
developmeht. Satisfaction with opportunities 
to iearn on the job is hot confined to young 
people with specifically vocational back- 
grbuhds, but is muclithe same for all NLS 
Youth respondents. The only educational var- 
iable that is significantly related to this form 
of satisfaction is the completion of sixteen 
years of schooling. If vocational education 
affects this specific kind of job satisfacjiqn; 
the effect must be indirect, ooerating through 
job or personal characteristics, motivation; or 
occupation 



A good mBtch beiween the Job a 
worker aspires to and ttie current 
lob seems iikefy to lead to more 
satisfaction with opportunities for 
on-the-job deveiopment. 



Vbcatibhal participants are associated 
with three variables distinctly related to this 
kind of job satisfaction: firm size, the match 
between aspiration and current job. and 



occupation. Firm sjze is cjearly associated 
with satisfaction; the larger the firm; the less 
likely a young person is to be satisfied with 
the opportunities for personal development. 
Since male vocational Coincentratbrs are 
more likely to work in small firms, it may be 
that vocational programs tend to direct these 
students toward work situations where they 
perceive greater bpportunity tb develop their 
skills and learn new bnes bn the jbb. 

Aspirations are alsb related to jbb satis- 
factibh in this area. A good match between 
the jbb a wbrker aspires to and the current 
jbb seems likely tb lead to rnbre satisf action 
with opportunities fbr^bh-the-jbb develop- 
meht. Among the NLS Youth respondents, 
both male and female Cdhcentrators report 
this congruence between their aspirations 
and their present work more often than those 
who have less vocational education or none 
at aM. It has also been found [^arnpbeM et al: 
1981) that those with a high level of voca- 
tional part]c[pat[qn are nnqre hkely to be in 
jobs for which they trained than are yotjng 
people with little vocational education. This, 
too; may be expected to lead to more oppor- 
tunity to learn on the job. 

A final way tb examine satisfaction with 
persbnal bh-the-jbb deyelbpmeht is through 
the assbciatibh bf this factor with bccupatidh. 
Occupatibhal areas are associated with dif- 
fering levels of job satisfaction. Three that 
show strong, sijbstahtial positive assocla- 
tibhs with satisfaction of this kind are cleri- 
cal, crafts, and sales occupations. A substan- 
tial proportion of those who participate in 
vocational education trajn in these sreas, 
especially the first two. Assumi^ng t^at many 
go on to work In these fields, the choice of 
DCCLipation Itself may be expected to lead to 
some job satisfaction; 

Satisfaction with working conditions. 

Satisfaction with working conditions shows 
some association with concentration in voca- 
tional education: There is a consistent and 
sign'ficant association for vocational Cbn- 
centrators with satisfaction with wbrking 
conditions and, in one interview year, alsb fbr 
Limited (Sbncentrators. 
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As was noted previdUsly, NLS Youth 
respondents In small firms are rn^^re likely to 
be satisfied with their opportunities for per- 
sonal^ development. Working conditions are 
also perceived to be better in small firms, 
which should influence job satisfaction in 
this area for vocational concentrators; Sales, 
clerical, and service occupations selected by 
many vocational participants are seen as hav- 
ing satisfactory working conditions. Satisfac- 
tion with working conditions can itself be 
related to other variables; It tends to be posi- 
tively related to self-esteem but negatively 
related to hourly rate of pay. Of these influ- 
ences, the most powerful is occupation. 

Satlsfacilbh with job rewards. The job- 
related rewards are defined as satisfactory 
pay. job securiiy. and chance for advance- 
ment. Vocational educatibh is hot signifi- 
cantly associated w'th this form of satibfac- 
tibh. nor is any particular educatiohal level. 
However. Insofar as educatibh Ihflijehces 
(DCCijpatiiDh. there is probably ah indirect 
effect for vocational participants. Three of 
the^fields for which vocational education 
prepares young people — sales, clerical, and 
farming— are fields in which the NLS Youth 
respondents reported satisfaction with job 
rewards 

The length of the workweek also seems 
to be associated with this form of job satis- 
faction Graduates who concentrate in voca- 
tional specialties work more hours per week 
(Gardner. Gampbell. and Seitz 1982). They 
may also experience Increased satisfaction 
with job rewards because respondents who 
worked longer hours were, in general, more 
satisfied with the re\A/ards of their jobs. 



eteariy, satisfactioh wHh Job 
rewards Is not firmly tied to pay . . . 



Small firms" are associated with other 
kiri^s of job satisfaction, but are hot seen as; 
places where job i-ewards; are especially high. 
The larger firms seem to be most desirabl(2 in 
this respect. These are also the firms most 
likely to have unions. Unionized workers. 
Interestingly, do not report more satisfaction 
with job rewards, even though in general they 
receive a substantially higher hourly wage; 
It may be that this occurs because union- 
generated increases are often compensation 
for difficult working conditions. 

Clearly, satisfaction with job rewards is 
not firmly tied tb pay. even though satisfac- 
tory pay is one element In this category. 
Nothing could demonstrate this more neatly 
than the high rates of satisfaction with job 
rewards reported by young people in clerical, 
sales, and farrhlhg fields, all bccupatibhs 
associated with relatively low rates of pay. 

Satisfactioh with humah ihteractibhs. A 

fourth form of job satlsfactldn can be iden- 
tified in the NLS Youth data, satisfaction 
with the interactions that take place with 
other workers and supervisors. As may be 
^?P?5^?^'_['r^_^'?? and self-esteem are two 
variables that consistently affect this form of 
satisfaction; Smaller firms provide more 
opportunity for personal interaction with the 
entire work force, often including owners and 
managers. Self-esteem is an equally logical 
correlate; people who like and value them- 
selves are prbbably more adept at forming 
good relationships with those around them. 

Generally, the data confirm the existence 
of this kind of satisfaction, but provide little 
else on which to base interpretation. Because 
the only consistent trends are firm size and 
self-esteem, and because self-esteem is sig- 
nificantly related to satisfaction with Inter- 
personal relations. It seems likely that this 
form of satisfaction depends more on the 
makeup of the individual than on external 
factors; 

Training-related jobs and job satisfac- 
tion. Training-related jobs may indirectly 
affect job satisfaction. The likelihood of this 
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effect varies with the particular cdrhparisbh 
made. When two groups of vbcatidhally 
trained youth are cbrhpared. one composed 
of workers in training-related jobs and one 
cbiripbsed bf thbse whb are hot. there are no 
differences in the level bt satisfaction. How- 
ever, when vbcatibnally trained youths Jn 
traihihg-related jobs are compared to those 
with no secondary vocational coursework; 
differences do emerge. Those in the fir^t 
group showed more satisfaction^ with Jheij^ 
personal on-the-job development; altiioagh 
not W'th the other forms oj job satisfaction: 
Among the vocational Concentrators who 
were not working in training-related jobs, 
there were instances of mach greater satis- 
faction with job conditions, rewards, and 
interpersonal relations. 



. . . substantml numbers of these 
graduates may trade off the 
satisfaction of working in the areas 
for which they have trained in order 
to find other forms bfibb 
satisfaction. 



These findings are diflicalt to interpret. 
They suggest that vocationally trained youths 
are often more satisfied with some aspects bf 
their jobs than those who are not so trained. 
They also suggest that substantial hurribers 
of these graduates may trade off the satisfac- 
tion of working in the areas fbr which they 
have trained in order to find bther forms bf 
job satisfaction. 

Ihcome and Earnings 

Earnings, the traditional measure of pro- 
ductivity in a job. are usually seen as one of 
the most significant dutcbrhes of vocat|onaj 
educatibh. It is important to be aw^^e. how- 
ever, bf the difficulty in actually rneasarmg 
earnings. Any generalization aboat the earn- 



ings of vocational graduates must discuss 
numerous exceptions. Consider the number 
of variables that rriust be taken into account: 
an anajysi^s that uses four race/giender group- 
ings; three categories of vocational participa- 
tion, four areas of specialization, and three 
measures of income can arrive at over one 
iiundred comparisons. 



With thest. limitations in mind, it is pos- 
sible to sketch the general outlines bf the 
relationship of vocational education tb later 
earnings. When background and cbhtextual 
variables are cbntrblled, male high schbbi 
graduates with high participatibri ih vbca- 
tibhal educatibh earn, oh the average. Up tb 
10 percent less per hbur than their otherwise 
sirhilar cbuhterjDarts with hb vbcatibhal cred- 
its (see table 12). Ih terms bf weekly earn- 
ings, hbwever, there is no significant differ- 
ence between the two groups. 

When annual income is rrieasured, the 
relationship again changes, showing advan- 
tages for male Concentrators tliat are some- 
times considerable: Tiiis analysis controls for 
current enrollment status, since graduates 
with little or no vocational education are 
rnore likely than those with higher participa- 
tion to enroll in postsecbndary programs. 
Even after tnis aojustment Is made, hbwever. 
table 13 shows that male vbcatibnal Cbhceh- 
tratbrs reported higher annual ihcbrhes. This 
advahtsige can be attributsd tb the Ibriger 
hours these men wbrked and tb their teh- 
dehc^Mb be erriplbyed mbre weeks bf the 
year, Fbr respondents whb had hot been reg- 
ular students Ibr two years, this advantage 
was between $1,200 and S1.800 In 1978; In 
1979. it harrowed to between $300_and $800 
ahhUally. This range Indicates differences in_ 
annual incbrtie between men wjth high partic- 
ipation and those with little or no vocational 
participation that are significant in practical 
terms. 

For women with high concentration in 
vocational education, income also increases 
when earnings are measured ever a longer 
period of time. Wbrheh. however, also shbw 
higher hourly earnings than their hbhvbca- 
tibnal peers, an advantage that ranges from 
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TABLE 12 



PERCENTAGE DIFFERENTIALS IN HOURLY EARNINGS, 
COMPARISON C3R0UP: GRADUATES WITH NO VOCATIONAL CREDITS 



White Minority White Minority 

Patterns Males Males Females Females 



Concentrator -10:1 

Limited Concentrator - 0:2 

Concentrator/Explorer - 2.3 

AgricrUare 4.8 

Trade and industry 0.6 

Occupational home 

economics — 

Office - 

{n) ; (835) 

Average hourly 

earnings S5:27 



- 3;3 16.7 2.8 
.13:8 10.8 - 8.1 

- 9.0 3.8 - 0.5 
4.5 - - 
0.7 - - 

- - 3.7 3.1 

- 3.9 11.0 

(435) (848) (438) 

$4:88 S3.99 S3.85 



SOURCE: Gardner, eampbell. and Ssitz {1982, tables 4-14; 4-19, 4-27; and 4-32). 

NOTE: These estimates of earnings differentials are drawn from a system of Ordinary Least Squares jOLS) 

regression equations that control for sbcibecbnomic background, residence, race, arid sex, arid that allow 
vocational education to exert Indirect ?ffects ori earriirigs through educatibrial attairimerit, t^riure bri the 
job, occupation; industry, labbr force experience, arid uriibriizatiori.Esttrriates are additive. For example, a 
white female Concentrator specializing iri Office has a 12.8 percerit earriirigs differerittal, i:bmpared to a 
high ichool graduate with no vbcatlbnal credits. 
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TABLE 13 



ANNUAL INe(5ME BY PATTERNS OF PARTICIPATION IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: 
RESPONDENTS NOT ENROLLED IN 1978 OR 1979 
(1979 DOLLARS) 



Patterns 



1978 



Males 



1979 



1978 



Females 



1979 



Conrentrator 



Limited Concentrator 



Cohcehtratdr/Explorer 



Explorer 



Inciderital/Persbnal 



Nonvocational 



Incomplete transcript 



$7.1303 
(71) 

7,539 
(99) 

7.464 
(41) 

9.780 
(12) 

7.294 
(176) 

5.854 
(121) 

6.685 
(309) 



$ 9.667 
(69) 

9.574 
(100) 

10.143 
(44) 

10.274 
(13) 

10.734 
(168) 

9.283 
(112) 

8^012 
(376) 



S5.472 
(102) 

.3.971 
(162) 

3.838r 
r 11) 

3". 128 
(10) 

3.790 
(177) 

3.046 
(75) 

3.790 
(474) 



$6,212 

(98) 

6.405 
(157) 

4.677 
(115 ) 

6,484 
(11) 

5.356 
(181) 

4.358 
(75) 

4.344 
(528) 



SOURCE: Gardner. Campbell, and Seltz (1982. tables 4-2. 4-3. 4-5. and 4-6); 
NOTE: Numbers in parentheses are unvveighted cases. 

\ 
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5 to 15 percent for rhihbrjty wbrrieh. (Since 
most female vocational Cphcehtratbrs in the 
NILS Youth data were business/office special- 
ists, these estimates apply more to that spe- 
cialty than to female vbcatibnal graduates in 
general ) For wbrrieh hbt recently enrolled In 
school, the annual differentials ranged 
between $1,000 and S2.000 In both years 
analyzed. As with men. the advantage can be 
attributed to longer hours and more weeks 
worked per year. 

In addition to partjc|pation in vocational^ 
education, other variables are related to earn- 
ings in ways that deserve consideration: 

First is the effect of dropping out of high 
school on later earnings. Dropping out seems 
to negate any earnings advantages voca- 
tional students might have had. Young drop- 
outs in general earn less per hour and per 
week than comparable graduates, and those 
with vocational participation are not sighifi- 
caruiy different frbrh those who had none. 

High school work experience also affects 
subsequent earhings. and in different ways, 
depending on the race/ethhicity and gender 
of the respondent. Working while in high 
school is associated (although not signifi- 
cantly) with lower post-high school earnings, 
both hourly and weekly for white men. and 
with higher later earnings for minority men 
and white women. White women who work 
during high school earn as much as 25 per- 
cent more per liour and per week: In general, 
experience in outside jobs Is associated with 
higher earnings more often for this group 
than is experience In school-sup<=*rvised jobs, 
and those with dual work experience had an 
even larger earnings advantage In later years. 

Finally, job satisfaction is related to 
hourly earnings in ways that differ for differ- 
ent factors. Satisfaction with working cbhdi- 
tions is related consistently and strongly with 
lower hourly rates of pay. probably due to the 
fact that jobs that are unpleasant, dangerous, 
or in unhealthy; ehvlrbhrhehts cornrnahd a 
higher rate of pay, A second factor, satisfac- 
tion v^/ith job rewards, is strongly related to 



higher pay. ah association that rhay seem 
tautblbgical, since wages are a key elerrieht 
of job rewards. However, several bccijpatiiphs 
in which wages are below average— notably 
sales, clerical, and faririihg— are striDhgly 
related to satisfactiiDh with job rewards. Thus 
it appears that this fbrnl of satisfaction is not 
synonymdus with hourly wages. 



The twi other forms of job satisfaction 
discussed previoui^ly are persona] on-the-job 
development and satisfaction with human 
interactions: The former is associated with 
higher rates of pay, whereas the latter is 
associated with lower rates: Both factors are 
also associated with firm size and occupa- 
tion: which may influence satisfaction with 
the job. 

Estimates of relative earnings differ with 
the measurement used. On an hourly basis, 
male vocational Concentrators seem to earn 
slightly less than their counterparts who had 
ho high school vocational education; oh ah 
ahhual basis, however, they earn rhbre. In 
evaluating the effects of viDcatidhal educa- 
tion. It is essential to consider the methdd 
iJsed to rineasure earnings. It may be that a 
rridre cdrtiprehehsive approach, which con- 
siders both hourly and annual wage, gives a 
better definition of the financial outcome of 
vocational education. 



The Working Graduate 

From the kind of employer to the hours 
'^rked. the labor market experience of the 
^al graduate Is influenced by humer- 
^ obvious example Is .inpact 
Slacks and worn en have 
expeifw labor rharket that 

are unique iv- 'oatidhal 
patterns vary so wic *hese 
and many other factors. x\,^ 
evaluate the labor rharket experit.. 
vdcatidhal graduate rhUst be careful td 3 
as mUch as pdssible into accoui.t. For these 
graduates, the extent of participation in 
vdcational education is very often a signifi- 
cant factor. As the following discussion of 
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elements of the wbrR experience illustrates, 
the vbcatibhal gi-adUate's experience is 
often directly related to the degree of 
cbncentratibn. 

Choice of occupatioh. In this, as in other 
areas, the patterns for men and women differ. 
Compared to graduates who had no voca- 
tional education, the men in the age group 
studied were more likely to work in jobs in 
the craft area: They were a little less likely to 
be in managerial positions and tended not to 
work in manual labor, operative, or service 
jobs: Those who specialized in agriculture 
were more likely to work as farmers or farm 
laborers than in any other occupations; 



Women Concentrators showed distinctiy 
different occupational patterns from both 
their male classmates and women in the gen- 
eral sample. They were much more likely to 
work in clerical jobs after graduation, and 
much less likely than other pattern groups to 
work In health occupations. This last may be 
dUe in part to the fact that pbstsecbhdary 
educatibh is required in many health bccupa- 
tibhs; Vbcatibhal ybuths are rribre likely than 
others tb go directly tb wbrk but bf high 
school, although substantial hlirhbers do go 
on to pbstsecondary education. 

There are other, weaker patterns in the 
jobs female graduates choose. Concentrators 
are a little more likely to work as laborers and 
a little less likely to work as operatives or in 
professional or managerial positions. Female 
vocational graduates. In general; are unlikely 
to choose personal service occupations, 
which is perhaps uhderstanbable In that they 
have trained for jobs that are likely to offer 
more rewards. 



• . . commitment to hohsexJst 
edxjcaiibh means that all ^bcaiionai 
programs shoutd emphasize that 
the iuil range bf choice is available 
for t>oth maie and female students. 



In view bf the fact that many female 
Cbhcehtratiprs gb Ihtb the traditibhally female 
clerical field, vbcatibhal educatibh has sbrhe- 
times been accused of sexism. These find- 
ings cahhbt be said tb bear but that accusa- 
tion, since the data do not include 
information on the students' occupational 
aspirations before they entered their pro- 
grams. Vocational choices are influenced by 
numerous external and personal factors well 
before high school age: Many students prob- 
ably enter their programs with acculturated 
ideas as to what fields they can "appro- 
priately" select: But the finding that male 
vocational graduates are somewhat more 
likely to work in clerical jobs than nonvoca- 
tionai students indicates that, at least for 
some students, vocational programs are 
permitting choice without reference to role 
distinctions. Certainly, commitment to hon- 
sexist education means that all vocational 
programs should emphasize that the full 
range bf choice is available fbr bbth male and 
female students. 



The Employer 

Types of empldyrhent. The types bf 
employment can be broadly defined as pri- 
vate sector, government, entrepreneurial, and 
family: In terms of the type of employer 
sought, men and women showed no trends in 
common, and sometimes showed divergent 
tendencies; For example, the more concen- 
trated in vocational education they were, the 
less likely men were to work for the govern- 
ment. Women with more concentration were 
slighiiy more likely to do so. An external 
influence operating in this area Is undoubt- 
edly the fact that the government employs 
few craftswbrkers, but a great many clerical 
workers, and women are more likely tb be in 
the clerical field than men. 

One uhusual and slghlflcaht difference In 
the bccupatlbrial chbices bf men and wbrhen 
Is shbvvn in the study, although the number 
of cases available is small. This Is the finding 
that male Concentrators were much more 
likely than their nonvocatlonal counterparts 
to be self-employed. In the case of those men 
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who had not been enroifed in postsecbndary 
edacation since 1977; this was even more 
Ijkeiy to be trae: Women; on the other hand, 
were less likely to be self-employed than 
women who had taken no vocational training, 
this disparity may be the result of a number 
of factors, including the personal attributes 
of men and women who are attracted to 
vocational programs. t*^e types of training 
they receive, and the types of self- 
employment that specific training can lead 
to. 

Firm size. The size of the firm in which 
people are erhjDlbyed is at least as impdrtaht 
as the kind of firm, f or one thing, good jobs 
tend to be found jri larger firms (Doeringer 
and Fibre ^97^). These "good jobs" tend to 
have elerhehts usually considered desirable: 
more regular hours, greater job security, 
more fringe benefits, and higher earnings. 
Large employers tend to supply other, less- 
tangible benefits, too. such as more explicit 
work rules and clearer, more formalized 
paths to advancement: 



Given all this, many vocational graduates 
nevertheless choose to work in small firms. 
As the stDdy on job satisfaction sho\A/s. there 
can be good reasons for this. The NA/brker in a 
small company is more likely to get close tb 
both fellow employees and management. 
Morale may be better. Rburs may be more 
fiexible. Given an ehvirbnment that is rribre 
satisfying in these ways, one rhay conjecture 
that the higher wages paid by larger firms are 
a means bf cbmpehsatibh for other lacks, and 
in fact, this possibility has been considered 
by Duncan and Staffbrd (198?). 

Overall. 54 percent bf male^raduates of 
vocational programs worked in firms with 

over a thousand employees. Men with the 

highest degree of concentration in vocational 
education, like respondents with no voca- 
tional credits, were more likely to work in 
firms with under a thousand employees; It is 
those with limited involvement in vocational 
education who tended to be in larger firms. 



/f Is impprtont ttiBt studBnts be 
informed of the possible outcomes 
o f their choices ... 



Although the patterns for men are weak, 
those for women are much clearer. The 
greater the woman's cbncentratibh in vbca- 
' tional education, the mbre likely it is that she 
will work in a multiestablishmeht firm, and in 
a large firm. Cbhversely, wbmeh with no 
vbcatibnal credits are least likely tb wbrk in 
large firms. This can prbbably be attributed 
tb the fact that a high prbpbrtibh of wbrhen 
students specialize in the clerical field, and 
larger firms hire greater proportions of cleri- 
cal wbrkers. 

Obviously, job seekers are noj always 
able to pick among employers an^d work for 
firms of the exact kind and sizejhey rn|ght 
■prefer. The job market, the graduate's spe- 
cialty, and personal value all influence the 
kind and size of employer; dust as there is no 
average graduate, there is no ideal employer 
for graduates of vocational education pro- 
grams; the ideal is specific to the individual 
and formed by individual values. It is impbr- 
tant that students be informed bf the possible 
outcomes of their choices, nbt bhiy in terms . 
of potential earnings, but with reference tb 
the general features bf different kinds bf 
emplbyers. 



The Nature bf Emplbymeht 

Job cbhteht. One characteristic of a Job 
is its job cbhteht— the types and levels of 
skill, ability, and educational development 
needed to pei-form the job. Predictably, 
market values tend to Increase with the 
demands bf the job. Secondary vocational^ 
education is strongly associated with middle- 
level job content^ For this study, [ob content 
was estimated on the five-level scale (des- 
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cribed in chapter 3 in "eharacteristics of 
High School dobs' j; 

It is ho surprise that job cpriterit varies 
with humerbus factors, including gender and 
extent of participation in vbcatibha! educa- 
tion. Fiemare Cphcehtrators are more likely to 
be in the middle category of job content, 
whereas males are spread across the three 
middle levels of the scale. Womeh with little 
vocational education are much less likely to 
be in the middle category and more likely to 
be jn the \ow category; men with little voca- 
tional training are less likely to be In the mid- 
dle category, but not sIgnHicantly so. Women 
with no vocational training are significantly 
more likely to be in the two highest levels of 
job content, but their male counterparts are 
little different from the average distribution: 

In general, the NLS Youth data show that 
graduates of vocational programs worked at 
jobs whose content fell in the middle range; 
very few worked at jobs dennahdihg the high- 
est level of ability, which is true of most 
youhg adults. A substantial pbrtibh of all 
young adults work in jobs with the lowest 
content levels. In part, this disthbution is 
probably due to the age range of the NLS 
Youth cohort— seventeen to twenty-six Few 
people thjs young have had enough time tn 
gather the experience and/or education 
nece«>sary to fill jobs with the highest con- 
tent; However, vo^al': nal edacation gradu- 
ates with sig^ifica'.i cor centration were less 
likely than average to work at sach jobs; 

Job prestige. The relative prestige of the 
jobs held by t'bcational graduates was exam- 
ined, but the dr.ta are suggestive rather than 
definitive. The prestige scale used in the 
studies, developed by Siegel (1971), is con- 
structed in such a way that it cannot differen- 
tiate between bccupatibhs that are close 
together in their social standing, as is the 
case with the jobs reported by this sample. 
When personal and contextual variables for 
both men and women were cbhtrblled, con- 
centration in ybcatibrial educatibh was assb- 
ciated with higher bccupatibnal prestige. 
Because bf the nature of the scale, hbwever. 



this relationship can only be considered 
suggestive: 

Unlon/nonanlon. Th^ Incidence of work 
in unionized jobs varies markedly according 
to the graduate's participation in vocational 
education, but not always in ways one might 
expect. Slightly more than 30 percent of 
those with little or no vocational training 
worked in unionized jobs, compared to 
16 percent of white male Concentrators: for 
minority males, the overall level of unioniza- 
tion was about six to ten points higher, 
depending bri the subsample. Overall, male 
Cbhcehtratbrs were much less likely to be In 
uhibhized jobs. And. vvheh the sample is re- 
stricted tb those witji exactly twelve years of 
educatibh. It is the Cbhcentratbr/Explbrers 
whb show the highest level bf uhibhization of 
any bf the patterns of participatibh. 

These associations gain irripbrtahce in 
light of the fact that unionized [bbs generally 
pay rnore than nonunion jobs. On exartiiha- 
tion. however, the difference appears to be 
related not to jevels of participation, but to. 
occupational choice. Concentrators who 
were craft members and craftsworkers in 
manufacturing tended to be in nonunionized 
jobs. Since 33 percent of male Concentrator^ 
work in crafts, the influence of this choice on 
both unionization and earnings Is significant 

Fbr women, the pattern is neatly re- 
versed. Those whb were Concentrators and 
Cohcehtratbr/Explbrers were more likely to 
wbrk in unibnized jbbs than women with less 
participatibh in vocatibhal educatibn. The 
patterns fbr minority women were mbre var- 
ied, and geheralizatibris are difficult except in 
one instance: rhinority female Concentrators 
were rhuch rhbre likely tb be in uhibhized 
jobs than women with less participation. 

This strong assbciation between cbhceh- 
tration and unlonizatlbn helps explain why 
women — especially rhinority wbrheh — gain ah 
earn^ings advantage through vbcatibhal edu- 
c^jion more often than men. Inasmuch as 
that advantage is often valued, students 
should be informed of the li-kelihobd of var- 
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ibus bccupattbhal specialties leading to 
ijhibriized wbrk. 

Shifts. About 60 percent of all men arid 
wdrheh in the NLS Youth survey worked reg- 
ular day shift. Approximately 10 percent 
worked a regular evening shift, 5 percent the 
night shift, and 2 percent a split shift. (The 
remainder respohded that they worked vary- 
ing shifts, an undefined category.) Those 
with greater participation in vdcatidhal edu- 
cation were more likely to work regular day 
shifts and less likely to work night or split 
shifts. This. too. has implications in terms of 
the earnings of vocational graduates. Be- 
cause night shifts and split shifts are less 
desirable, additional wages are commonly 
paid as compensation: Hence, the differences 
in patterns of shift work may contribute to 
the difference In earnings reported for voca- 
tional students: 

Fulj-Ume/part-time. Vocational graduates 
differ from the general sample in another 
significant area — hours worked per week. 
CbnpareH to the full sample, these graduates 
were more likely tb be steadily employed full- 
time. Over four-fifths of the male Concentra- 
tors in the 1980 survey reported that they 
usually worked at least thirty-five hours a 
week. Men in this category were also rhUch 
more likely to work over sixty hbUrs a week. 
Nbrivdcatidhal ydUth showed opposite ten- 
dencies. The experience of female Cohcien- 
trators was similar: they were more likely to 
hold full-time jobs and less likely to work 
' part-time. For both men and women. It seems 
likely that there |s a link between full-time 
work and vocational education: 

Work patterns were substantially differ- 
ent for graduates who had not been ehroHed 
since 1977. The data show that, in this cate- 
gory, nearly all male Concentrators (92 per- 
cent) were emplbyed full-time. More than 
bther respondents, these men tended to work 
sixty hours a week br mbre. The number bf 
women among those nbt enrblled since 1977 
who had worked ho more than twenty hbiirs 
a week dropped dramatically: far rhbre bf the 
wbmen in this sample' vvbrked full-tiine. 



Compared to the full sample, these 
graduates weremore likely to be 
steadily employed full-time. 



Not only were vocational education 
graduates more likely to work full-time, but 
those who worked while In high school were 
likely to work longer hours after graduation, 
if they worked in school-supervised jobs, 
tnese graduat^es were likely to work from two 
to five hoars more per week than others: In 
tine case of minority respondents, self- 
obtained work during high school showed a 
very different configuration: The greater the 
self-obtained work experie^ce: the lower the 
hours wbrked per week in later years. 



Time spent on the job is intrinsically 
related ;b earnings. Many vocational gradu- 
ates who earned less per hbu"-— perhaps 
because they chose Ibw-payihg fields, such 
as agriculture—also wbrked Ibhger weeks 
and earned greater weekly br annual wages. 

Fringe benefits. Many analyses oi cbrh- 
pensatibrl assume that the ihdividuars earn- 
ings, in terms bf pay from the employer, 
represent his or her a::tuai uompensation for 
the job. This is the result of a major short- 
coming oi the data sets that have been avail- 
able for this purpose, and have not included 
other forms of compensation: In fact, It is 
common knowledge that' fringe benefits are a 
financially significant element of compensa- 
tion. Logically, all financial benefits must be 
included in an assessment of the total com-, 
pensatibn for a job. 

The NLS Ybuth survey did attempt to 
gather ihfbrmatibh on three major kinds of 
fringe benefits: health insurance, life insur- 
ance, and paid vacatibh. Uhfbrtunately. the 
data are hot extensive erjbugh to show the 
value bf the fringe benefits re pbrted. They db 
shbw sbme differences in the availability bf 
fringe benefits tb graduates at vahbUs levels 
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of participation, although these are slight dif- 
ferences, and hot usually sighlficaht. For 
example. Cbhcehtratbrs are a little mbrie 
likely to have employer-paid health or Ilie 
irisurahce or paid vacations. 



hbgVcany, all fihahciaJ behefUs hiust 
be included in an assessment of the 
total compensation for a loo. 



Since the NLS data do iK-/t sJ"; w the 
valtje of these fringe benefits, it "st /et 
possible \o estimate their meani:^^ i^* ^^^A°J^' 
compensation graduates receive "'■^e present 
estimates of earnings, based on pay alone: 
show that men with vocajiona' education 
earned less per hour than those with none. 
Including the value of fringe benefits in ana- 
lyses of earnings may change these patterns, 
altnough we cannot predict the extent of 
such a change; If. on the average, the bene- 
fits vocational graduates receive are dis- 
tinctly rnore valuable than those received by 
other workers then relative total compensa- 
tion wUi reflect a more favorable position for 
vocational graduates than do earnings alone. 



lisifig vocational traimng: Federal voca- 
tional education legislation has reflected the 
commonly heid viewpoir^t that training is 
socially productive in proportion to the 
number of students who use that specific 
training later on in the workplace. Graduates 
of high school vocational programs often do 
work in jobs that are clearly related to their 
training. Of those who do not, it seems likely 
that many (ransfer basic skills to occupations 
for which they did not specifically train. 

When Campbell et al, (1981 ) examined 
the NLS Youth data, they found that students 
with heavier cohcehtra^ibhs of vbcatibhal 
cbursewbrR did tend to ijse their spec'Slties 
after gradijatipri. These students we^e sigr if- 
icahtly more likelv han indsp ^ith less con- 
cehtratiiDh to go bh to rela" rd jobs after high 
schbbl. T\is relationship \vas confirmed by 
Mertens. Soitz and Cox (1982). 



Df ;pcuts do not follou this pattern; Even 
those ".vith hig^ [evejs of paj;ticipation in high 
school vocal. D ial education were no more 
often employed in training-related work than 
those with lower levels, this should be evalu- 
ated with the fact in mind that there were few 
dropouts in the NLS cohort with three or 
more credits in vocational education 
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CHAPTER 4 



SUMMARY AND 

/ 

Summary 

A major theme of this report has been 
the heed for more comprehensive methods of 
evaluating vdcatibhal programs, a need that 
is emphasized by the variety of outcomes 
discussed in this research. Customarily, 
vdcatidhal education has been evaluated =0 
an investment, with primary attention given 
to the hourly earnings of graduates: Two 
other outcomes of the vocational curricu- 
lum — the employment of graduates and the 
extent to which they work in training related 
to their vocational specialties — are also fre- 
quently considered: Although measurement 
of labor market outcomes is valid and neces- 
sary: the research summarized in this report 
can be used to formulate more cbmpreheh- 
sive methods of evaluating this and other 
outcomes of vocational educatibh. 

During high school, vocational programs 
seem to have certain effects that are signifi- 
cant. An irhpbrtant exarhple is the apparent 
retentive effect bt participation in vdcatidhal 
educatibn: The more vdcatidhal education 
that students take part in. the less likely they 

are to drdp dUt df schddl. This outcome. 

which has important Indirect effects on labor 
market experience, should bfe measured in 
evaluatidns df vocational education: 



Vocational programs can also be evalu- 
ated in terms of the extent to which they are 
used. Most students take some vocational 
courses, for a variety of reasons that may 
Including learning specific skills or exploring 
career options: This high participatibh sug- 
gests that not just vocational Cbncentratbrs 



CONCLUSIONS 



but also students in other curricula find voca- 
tional education useful: 



Evaluations of the usefulness of vor-^- 
tional education have often measured the 
extent to which vocational students go bn to 
work in fields directly relatec' 10 their trainihp 
This measurement is one tha* shbuld be used 
with care. First, like every bther butcbme. 
training-related placement varies with the 
student's leve^ bf participatibh in vdcatidhal 
education: for the sake bf precisibh. any 
evaluatibh shbuld dlstihouish between stu- 
dents with high cbhcehtratidh in vocational 
educatibh and those with rhinlrnal participa- 
tibh. Secbhd. traihihg-related pU.cement is 

higher amdhg studer i^ who worked in 

schddl-sUpervised jobs during high school: 
Any evaluation of the direct use of specific 
vdcatidhal training after graduation should 
measure this factor for studems with school- 
supervised work experience and for those 
without. 

Finally, the emphasis on training-related 
placement as a highly desirable ouiCorne is 
one that should be reexamined. It Is becom- 
ing increasingly apparent that many basic 
skiMs are transferable to jobs othei than that 
for which an Individual trained, and that most 
workers change f'elds during the cburse of 
their careers. The fact that rhahy vbcatidhal 
graduates wbrk ih other fields indicates that 
erpp'oyers see the basic skills taught In 
vdcatibhal prbgrams as useful even ;nough 
they may hbt heed the specific skills repre- 
sehted by the graduate's area of specialty. 
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Ultimately, high employment rates may be a 
more significant outcome of vocational train- 
ing than training-related employment. 



(n general, evaluations of the high school 
experience of vocational students shbuld 
include comparison with other groups of stu- 
dents One example of this is the higher 
degree of deviant behavior shown by working 
students. This phenomenon, which is by rib 
means fully understood, occurs among all 
• ^rktng high school students, arid carihbt be 
. onsidered a specific outcome of vbcatibrial 
programs br of school-supervised work 
prbgrams. 

Evaluations of vbcatibrial educatir:h have 
gerierally givcri less atteritibri to the high 
school experierice thari to labor market 
butcbrhes. Thefindirigs summarized here 
strongly su£^9':t *^^at labor market outcomes 
shbuld be eva lj£.;cc.' /.itr: roferen':e to signifi- 
ed it fn(::lurs that have commonly been ex- 
cluded. Perhaps the most important factor is 
earnings, normally measured in terms of 
hourly wage; a more meaningful index is 
annual income. Although hourly wage is 
lower for some vocational graduates, annual 
income is higher, reflecting the fact that 
these graduates work more weeks per year 
and have lower raies of unemployment thari 
graduates of other curricula. 

Measurements of ecbnbmlc butcbmes 
should also take Into account the irifluerice of 
the type bf emplbymerit vbcatibrial gradijates 
have. Significant numbers bf these graduates 
wbrk in smaller, noriuriioriized fii-ms. where 
wages are lower thari iri larger (irms. Theii- 
earnings reflect choices, arid may represent 
trade-offs of some firianciat benefits for ' 
bettor wbrkirig cbriditidris and more job 
satisfactibri. 

It is also important to consider other 
labor market outcomes that are not directly 
e(:bnomic in nature: Tenure, an mdex of job 
stability, should be measured: Employment is 
obviously another important outcome, dob 
sat.sfaction is ajmost cej;tainly more impor- 
tant to individuals than most evaluations 
reflect. 



Evaiuatibris bf vbcatibrial jDi-bgrams are 
necessarily based bri cbricepits bf desirable 
butcbmes. It is impbrtant that these evalua- 
tions take iritb accburit a wide rarige bf but- 
cbmes. iri particular those that seerri to 
reflect the values bf vbcaticrial students and 
graduates. AlthbUgh there are many ways the 
inaterial preserited iri this report car: be used, 
it is especially suitable for a reconsideration 
bf the perspective from which we view and 
evaluate vbcatibrial training. 



Directldhs for Further Research 



The NLS Youth database and the supple- 
mentary transcripts have given j-esearchers a 
body of Information that is larger and more 
complete than anything available in the past. 
Through the analysis of this material, much 
new information on the direct and indirect 
effects of vocational education is now avail- 
able: Both this research and the size and 
cornplexlty of the database point to the pos- 
sibility of further investigations iri several 
areas. 

Our present Irisight iritb the issUe bf re- 
tentibn suggests several ways to explore 
methbds of wbrkirig with high-risk students. 
Missirig from bur bbdy bf knowledge is a col- 
lectibri pi case studies designed to explore 
further the reteritlve effects of vocational 
edUcatibri. This information should be com- 
plemented by comparisons of the labor 
market experiences of dropouts to those of 
graduates. With more complete knowledge; it 
should be possible to design intervention 
strategies to diminish dropout rates. 



bnce a range of interventions that seem 
likely to be effective are hypothesized, exper- 
iments should be designed to determine their 
effects. An example is the provisibn bf vbca- 
tional education at earlier grade levels, with 
data to be gathered bn trie kinds bf high-risk 
students who are helped by this arid the 
degree tb which they are helped. There are 
bther interveritibri ntrategies that equally 
rieed tb be tested fbr their effectiveriess. with 
a view tb arrivirig at the rrbst pbterit cbmbi- 
riatibri bf iriterveritibri straiegies. In cbnsider- 
irig the problem bf drbppirig bUt. research 
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should also examine ways to help those who 
have already dropped but and who might be 
encouraged to complete their degrees. 

Other important investigations of reten- 
tibh remain to be done. One area that present 
knowledge suggests is that of the possible 
causal relatibhships ambr.g self-esteem, 
criminal behavior, and dropping but. Ahbther 
is the exam i hat ibh bf the effects bf contextual 
variables, such as rpce and SES. bn dropping 
but. SchbbI characteristics alsb seem to be 
related tb this phenomenon, as well as to 
labor market experience, associations whose 
e.xamination may yield useful knowjedge. 
Other lines of research could include? the 
effects of self-selection bias, the use of 
causa! modeling techniques to examine this 
issue, and the effects of'school characteris- 
tics on dropping out: 

The significant problem of retention is 
one that is aopropriately addressed on the 
nDtional 'evei Th2 federal government can 
provide leadership. SMpport research, and 
give technical assistance to programs 
designed to improve the educational expe- 
riences of youth who seem 'ikely tb drop but 
of high school. Equally, effbrts tb irhprbve the 
joh ."f.^a" h and employnie*~t skills bf high-risk 
ybums snould be ra. jntilly buppbrted. With 
this leadership, state aho lbcal educatbrs 
could cbbperate in planning and implemeht- 
ihg effaciive prbgrams for this high-risk seg- 
ment bf bur hatibh s youth. 

Much remains to be learned about the 
high school experience C'^_^ocationa| educa- 
tion students. At present measures oj atti- 
tudes and aspirations both before and after 
participaiion in vocational education are 
available for only a small fraction of the NtS 
Youth sample: More complete measures are 
needed if we are to understand the effects of 
vocational programs on young people. 

there are other important aspects bf the 
high school vbi iibnal experience abbut 
which little is known. The irhpact bf student 
Organizations anci the pbssible effect bf 



vbcatibhai educatibri on depressed cbrhmUhi- 
ties are twb areas that heed tb be uhderstbbd 
better if pclicy is tb be effective. 

Suppbrt is heeded fbi- additibhal re- 
search on job satisfactibh and its relationship 
tb vbcatibnal education. The factors that 
make up job satisfaction must be more pre- 
cisely defined. Research should examme the 
ways in which respondents interpret the rat- 
ing scales used to assess job satisfa^ction^ Do 
Individuals respond out of a un^iform under- 
standing, or is there diversity in their inier- 
pretatlons of the scales? 

The relationship between job satisfaction 
and aspirations deserves further exploration. 
The present analyses account for very tittle bf 
the variance; future research that is more 
closely' tied to a theoretical framework should 
allow a more precise investigation Ihtb thii;, 
question. 

Jbb satisfactibh seems increasingly tb be 
valued by many, yet is a phehbmehbh that is 
little ijhderstbbd. Fbr ihstahce, the dynamics 
that Operate in a jbb setting to influence the 
individual's level bf satisfaction need to be 
uhderstbod much better; results in th^s area 
cbUld be of great use in irnprovmg the quality 
of the work experience; The consequences of 
job satisfaction are equally important and 
should oe examined for each level of satisfac- 
tion Finally: because vocational students 
report higher-than-average job satisfaction, 
the relationship between vocational educa- 
tion and eventual job satisfaction shbuld be 
farther explored, 

In many areas, effects bf vbcatibnal par- 
ticipation are suggested by the research 
summarized here. Sbme suggest the pbssibil- 
ity of meaningful changes and imprbvemehts 
in prbgrams. bthers suggest areas tb irhprbve 
evaluation. Until 'he field is better uhder- 
stbbd. pblicy decision^ are handicapped by a 
lack bf khbwiedge. A continuing commitmeni 
ib research in vbcatibnal education is not just 
des 'Cible. but necessary if informed policy 
t^bcisibhs are to be m-nde. 
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APPENDIX 
THE NtS YOUTH DATABASE 



This report compiles ihfbrmatlbn from 
four studies based primarMy oh data taker! 
from a subsample bf the Natibhal Lbhgltudi- 
nal Curvey of Labor Market Experience— 
Youth Cohort (NLS Ybuth). cbmblned with 

mfbrmatibn frbm the respbhdents^hlgh 

school trahscripts. The extensive NLS Yoath 
survey is a national probability sam^ple of 
12.686 ybuths whose ages tanged^bejween 
fburteeh ahd twenty-one at the time of Jhe 
original selection. The collection w^s i^ni- 
tiated in 1979 by the Center for Haman Re- 
source Research (CHRR) wjth support from 
the U.S Departments of Lajjor and Defense, 
Additional information Js obtained annually 
through interviews of the participants. 

At the time of their first NLS interview, 
respondents were asked to sign a form per- 
mitting release of their transcripts. In 1980. 
with funding from the U,S. Department of 
Education. Offiue of Vocational and Adult 
Education, and under a collaborative agree- 
rnent with CHRR. the Najiohal (Center for 
Research in Vocational Education began to 
obtain these transcripts. 

By 1982. two rounds of transcripts had 
been collected, representing those who were 
fifteen years bid and 6\Cer at the time of the 
Tirst interview. Collection of transcripts for 
those who were fourteen at the time of the 
first interview will be complete Dy danaary 
1984, and additional studies will be cojn- 
dijcted using this full data set: Since the 
interview data were collected through fund- 
ing by the U.S. Department of Labor, and not 
via an agency directly concerne-:^ wiih educa- 
tion, it represents an objective third-party 
view. The merger of these two data sources 



has given resisarchers the most complete 
and corhprehensive databasejn existence on 
the high school and post-i.igh school 
experience. 

The studies compiled here work primar- 
ily from this database; each represents a sig- 
nificant advance in knowledge and/or 
methodoiogy; Most significant is the devet- 
oprnent of a more effective measure of the 
degree of participation in vocational educa- 
tion. Additionally, the job satisfaction study 
explores the Interdependence of satisfactibh 
with various elements of the job. The report 
on dropouts makes a rnajbr cbntribution in its 
determihatibh of tendencies to drop out that 
may be evident before the student enters the 
vbcatibhal prbgrart.. The study of high school 
work experience is unique in its focus on the 
role of school-related jobs. The study of 
labor market effects considers both di^rect 
and indirect effects in an extensjve way. 
Together, these reports are aj^Hmportant 
addition to the body of documented inforrr.a- 
tion on vocational education; 

The NUS Youth Cohort 

The 12.686 youths in the NLS sample 
were selected in the fall of 1978. The three 
stages of the sample ini^luded a cross sec- 
tion: a supplemental samp!3 of blacks, His- 
panics, and ecbhbmically disadvantaged 
whites: and a sarriple of ybUhg persons serv- 
ing in the military. All three samples were 
stratified by sex to obtain relatively equal 
prbpbrtibhs of males and females. (The rnili- 
tary sarhple, roughly one-third women^ in- 
cludes ah bversampling of women:) Weights 
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were applied as appropriate, depending on 
the analysis undertaken; 

the first interview of respondents to the 
survey gathered extensive background 
intbrrnation about family, schooling; work 
history, and training, as well as current edu- 
cational and labor market activities. In 1980, 
the first of five annual fbllbw-up interviews 
was cbnducted; the 4.3 percent attritibn rate 
yielded a sample size bf 12.134. 



The TrahscrijDts 

Transcript cbMectibh was initiated 
through a sjjbcdh tract let by the Nation a! 
Center for Research in Vocational Educatibh 
to the National Opihioh Research Center 
(NORC) at the University of Chicago. The 
effort included distfibutioh of a school ques- 
tionnaire and a student's record information 
questionnaire. The first round of transcript 
collection targeted youths who had been 
seventeen or older at the time of the last 
interview, and excluded those in the military 
sample and those in foreign high schools; 



Where transcripts were not complete 
because students had transferred, extensive 
efforts were made to locate the new schools 
and obtain the students' complete records. 
This initial collection effort, with fbllbw-up 
activities that included mall buts, telephbhe 
calls, and on-site data cbllectiori. yielded a 
77 percent response rate. Subsequent cbllec- 
tibhs have achieved similar rates. 

Ihfbrrnatidn obtained from the ti^ahscripts 
included days absent, academic •'ank. and 
math and verbal scores oh aptitude tests. 
Course infcmatloh Included specific 
courses, when they were taken, grades, 
and credits received. Course credits were 
converted to the Carnegie credit onit, 
which provides a method of comparing time 
spent in the classroom rather than courses 
taken, since the latter nay vary in their 
requtremer ">:; 



At the time of the transcript collection. 
CHRR also distributed the Student s S.chool 
^?9^J^ information_, a questionnaire to be 
completed by school persojineh The result- 
ing data, which have been merged with the 
NILS data and transcript files, include the 
date and reason the student left school (e;g.; 
graduation, expulsion, transfer); scores on 
aptitude tests, a' d information on whether 
the student participated in a remedial or bi- 
lingual education prbgram. The NILS School 
Survey develbped by CRRR. cbntaining 
infbrmatibn abbut schbbi characteristics, is 
also part bf the infbrmatibn in the NLS Ybuth 
and transcripts database. 



The Data 

The sUbsample Used for this research 
was selected frorri those res pori dents ages 
seventeen to twenty-one for whorn tran- 
scripts wero available. It *s a relatively heter- 
ogeneous sample in terms nf exposure to 
vocational programs, since student experi- 
en js varied widely; Students who completed 
four-year high school programs; foi example; 
may have had different opportunities than 
students who attended three-year high 
schools, and may have had different labor 
market experiences than students who 
dropped but before earning degrees. 

The sbcibdembgraphic distribution of 
the subsaniple was alsb cbrisidered. in order 
that the resUlts of the studies might be 
applied to the general youth population. The 
distribUtlbh of the sample was examined with 
respect to such variables as geographic 
regidh, rural/urban residence, and family 
socioeconomic status. Although the repre- 
sentativeness of the sample may be slightly 
affected by the school response rate, this 
database contains extensive and valuable 
'•;'formation on young people of this age 
range; 

The distribution by gender and race of 
the resulting subsample of high schbbi 
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graduates is shown in table 14; as are com- 
parable population estimates; the percen- 
tages shown in the anweighted column 
represent the proportions of actual case? 
used f or analysis. Blacks and Rlspanics are 
overrejDresented. primarily because of the 
bversamplihg of these groups ih the NLS 
Youth survey; their proportions are also 
affected by graduation rates. The high pro- 
pbrtibh of women relative to men is partially 
due to the fact that more women graduated. 

The gender and race distributions of the 
sample may have im plications for fijture 
studies of vdcatidhal partictpattbh. To adjust 



for these uneven distributions; the weighted 
sample was used in these studies whenever 
pbssibl(=^. table 14 shovy/s the cbmpbsitibh bf 
this sample by gender and race, as well as 
populatibh estimates fbr high schbbi gradu- 
ates as bf 1979. published by the Bu.reaij bf 
Labbr Statistics (U.S. Department bf Labor 
1981 ). The comparability bf these sources dh 
these twb significant variables supports the 
representativeness bf the NLS Youth data. 
Overall, the combined data provide ah infor- 
mation base that can be ijsed to examine the 
high schbbi experiences bf ybuths bo a 
hatibhal level. 
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SAMPbE AND ESTIMATED POPULATION COMPARISON OF 
HIGH SeHddt GRADUATES BY SEX AND RACE 



Sex/Race 



Sample arid Estimated Populatibri 





Unweighted 
NLS Sample 
of High School 
Graduates with 
Complete 
Transcripts 


Weighted 
N LS Sannple 
of High School 
Graduates with 
Complete 
Transcripts 


BLS 

Population 
Esvimntes of 
High School 
Graduates ■ 


Percentage 
Point 
Diiference 
between the 
Weighted 
NLS and BLS 


Male 


44.3% 


48:0% 


46.1% 


+ 1.9 


Female 


55.7% 


52.0% 


53.9% 


- 1:9 


White 


68:5% 


86.9% 


85.2% 


+ 1.7 


Black 


19.4% 


9.1% 


1 0:5% 


- 1.4 


Hispanic 


12.1% 


3.9% 


4.3% 


- 0.4 


Total 


100:0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 





N0TE:The age range of persons selected for the two independent samples (which are used to 
obtain population estimates) varies sbrrievA/hat; the NLS estihiates are based oh a sampLe of 
youths from ages fcarteen to twenty-one and the U.S. Bureau of LaSor Statistics (BLS) 
estimates included persons between the ages of sixteen and twenty four. Both estimates 
represent the hbhinstitutibhal civilian population. 

'^U:S:Department of tabor (1981, p. s5;. 
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